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Dr.  Bernard  E.  Bain  '28,  1901-1981 

AS  this  magazine  went  to  press,  we 
heard  the  news  —  sad  for  us,  glad 
for  him  —  that  after  a  long  and 
gallant  struggle  against  leukemia,  our  faith- 
ful Trustee  Dr.  Bernard  E.  Bain  '28  had 
gone  home  to  that  Savior  of  whose  grace 


he  was  so  sure  and  in  whom  he  brought  so 
many  to  believe.  What  we  had  written  as  an 
Alumni  Profile  for  this  issue  has  become  a 
memorial  to  the  irreplaceable  man  who, 
while  he  lived,  set  us  a  peerless  example  of 
gentleness,  devotion,  interest,  and  care,  and 
who,  as  he  died,  inspires  us  to  hope  and  to 
carry  on  his  mission  of  good  will. 


Curriculum  at  Work 


CURRICULUM:  a  word  with  over- 
tones, to  some  connoting  a  race 
course,  to  others  a  cinderblock 
mountain,  to  others  still  a  complicated  but 
exhilarating  maze.  To  the  College,  curricu- 
lum means  direction:  it  is  a  path  set  before 
students,  who,  by  stopping  at  all  its  sta- 
tions, will  have  gained  at  the  end  a  fairly 
complete  set  of  the  tools  and  skills  they 
will  need  for  a  civilized  life. 

This  issue  of  The  Record  deals  with 
the  curriculum,  specifically,  in  introducing 
the  "Revised  Curriculum"  adopted  this 
spring  by  the  faculty,  and,  more  broadly, 
by  touching  on  many  of  the  academic  fac- 
ets of  Hampden-Sydney  —  facets  which  re- 
flect the  soundness  of  the  curriculum. 

As  Dan  Poteet,  the  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and,  along  with  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee,  the  nominal  architect  of  the 
curriculum  revision,  points  out,  the  "new" 
curriculum  varies  only  in  detail  from  the 
"old"  one.  It  is,  in  effect,  an  affirmation  of 
the  validity  of  Hampden-Sydney's  continu- 
ing insistence  upon  the  usefulness  of  liberal 
education  —  a  precept  laid  down  in  1775 
and  never  yet  rejected. 

"Our  curriculum  as  it  stood  was 
good,"  explained  the  Dean.  "But  we  all 
thought  it  could  be  better.  And  it  is  not 
intellectually  honest  —  or  safe  —  to  go  on 
saying  'Let  it  remain'  without  taking  long, 
hard,  objective  looks  at  even  the  best  of 
systems.  The  good  will  endure  scrutiny." 

The  hard  look  was  a  long  one,  begun 
three  years  ago.  There  were  some  here  who 
supported  radical  changes;  others  were 
equally  adamant  in  defense  of  the  status 
quo.  Some  pointed  out  that  in  today's 
world  a  sound  knowledge  of  scientific  and 
mathematical  principles  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  a  glance  at  our  curriculum 
would  suggest;  others  added  that  our  stu- 
dents had  little  occasion  to  become  com- 
fortable with  aesthetic  (i.e.  artistic)  expres- 
sion or  appreciation.  A  consensus  declared 
that  the  time  had  come  for  academic  dis- 
ciplines —  too  long  cozied  behind  crenel- 
ated speciahzations  —  to  get  back  in  touch 
with  each  other. 

The  result  was  neither,  as  many  had 
feared,  expedient  and  short-sighted  flirta- 
tion with  vocational  courses  nor  the  rash 
revision,  catering  to  fashion,  which  too  of- 
ten marks  the  last  adrenal  frenzy  of  dying 
institutions.  The  result  was,  happily,  rather 
a  fine-tuning  of  what  we  had,  with  the  ad- 


dition, so  to  speak,  of  a  harmonic  register: 
the  interdisciplinary  courses  and  indepen- 
dent study  programs  which  will  exercise 
the  student's  mind  both  in  breadth  of  con- 
ception and  in  vigor  of  approach. 

And,  most  happily  of  all,  the  hall- 
mark of  that  result  was  concord.  The  virtu- 
al unanimity  of  the  vote  of  approval  her- 
alds a  new  era  of  effective  education  on  the 
Hill.  John  Blair  Smith,  our  first  president, 
who  patterned  his  fledgling  institution  on 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton), 
boasted  that  Hampden-Sydney's  curricu- 
lum would  be  like  that  of  its  model,  only 
better;  he  would  be  proud,  we  think,  of 
this  spiritual  descendant  of  his  efforts. 

.4s  if  to  augur  well  for  the  College 's  new 
curricular  zeal,  the  dark  hours  before  com- 
mencement saw  the  Venable  watertower 
painted  not  with  the  stock-in-trade  frater- 
nity blazon  but  —  for  the  first  time  in  liv- 
ing memory  —  with  the  proud  initials  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  national  scholastic 
honorary  society. 


"Do  We 
Old-timers 
Have  a 
Future?" 


In  which  Hampden-Sydney  's 
currictilum,  reviewed  and 
amended,  is  shown  to  have 
been  pretty  good  all  along. 


By  Daniel  P.  Poteet  II, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty 


THREE  years  ago,  the  faculty  called 
for  a  curriculum  review  with  the 
idea  of  making  Hampden-Sydney 
a  better  liberal  arts  college.  Three  months 
ago,  an  alumnus  in  Charleston,  West  Virgin- 
ia, who  had  just  heard  my  explanation  of 
the  review  process,  asked:  "Do  we  old-ti- 
mers have  a  future?"  The  curriculum  de- 
bate dust  had  only  begun  then  to  settle, 
and  the  changes  approved  on  February  2, 
1981,  were  still  16  months  from  implemen- 
tation, but  the  question  was  a  pointed  and 
a  good  one.  It  reminded  us  that  Hampden- 
Sydney  has  always  been  a  good  liberal  arts 
college,  and  that  curri- 
culum and  its  manipu- 
lation, over  the  short 
run,  have  little  to  do 
directly  with  effective 
education.  It  raised  re- 
lated questions,  too, 
about  the  definition 
and  origins  of  a  curri- 
culum, the  real  nature 
of  its  importance  to 
an  institution,  and  the 
consequences  of 
changing  it. 


Curriculum  at  Work 


Curriculum  is 
not  education.  Ac- 
cording to  certain 
idealized  views,  educa- 
tion requires  only  a  skilled  teacher  sitting 
on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student  on  the 
other,  conversing  about  important  subjects. 
When  someone  decides  how  many  years 
the  two  will  spend  on  that  log,  however, 
and  what  specific  subjects  they  wiU  discuss, 
and  how  long  they  will  discuss  each  one,  a 
curriculum  appears.  Curriculum  is  the  insti- 
tution's statement  of  the  relevant  and  use- 
ful among  the  totality  of  human  know- 
ledge and  habits  of  mind.   It  defines  the 


FRITZ  RITSCH  '81,  who  renew- 
ed (after  a  lapse  of  several  years) 
H  amp  den-Sydney's  representa- 
tion at  the  National  Convention  of  Eta 
Sigma  Phi,  the  classics  honorary  frater- 
nity, came  away  elected  national  secre- 
tary of  the  organization.  He  will  be 
succeeded  in  that  prestigious  post  — 
which  includes,  beside  standard  corre- 
spondence and  minute-taking,  over- 
sight of  the  society's  publications  —  by 
Ray  Parks  '83.  Ritsch  was  also  editor 
of  the  1981  Garnet. 


educational  sector  of  the  environment  in 
which  a  college  student  matures;  it  symbol- 
izes the  faculty's  view  of  the  educational 
process. 

If  curriculum  is  a  local  institutional 
statement,  few  of  the  factors  that  influence 
it  are  purely  local.  Hampden-Sydney's  ori- 
ginal classical  curriculum  was  much  hke 
that  of  other,  older  colonial  colleges.  The 
later  1831  introduction  of  a  "literary- 
scientific"  course  of  study  came  in  the 
company  of  similar  reform  at  Columbia 
and  Wesleyan  and  newer,  experimental  col- 
leges, and  within  a  national  environment 
that  was  increasingly 
democratic,  expan- 
sive, and  practical. 
This  latest  reform 
comes  two  years  after 
the  completion  of 
Harvard's  dispropor- 
tionately publicized 
curriculum  review,  at 
a  time  when  many  li- 
beral arts  colleges  are 
revising  curriculum 
structure,  and  when 
national  abilities  and 
expectations  are  being 
called  into  question. 
Whatever  the  physical 
location  of  Hampden- 
Sydney  suggests,  we  do  not  operate  in  iso- 
lation. 

Curriculum  also  fits  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents whose  interests  are  determined  as 
much  biologically  and  socially  as  they  are 
personally  or  locally,  and  it  reflects  the  a- 
bilities  of  faculty  whose  focus  is  local  but 
whose  training  is  national  and  professional. 
Traditional  age  group  (18-22)  students  usu- 
ally change  during  their  college  years  cog- 
nitively   from   tendencies   of  stereotyping 


'Where  it  all  began-,  the  four  members  of  the  team,  which  went  to  the  Lilly  Endowment 
workshop  on  curricula  in  the  summer  of  1979— from  left  to  right,  Dr.  Tully  Turney,  Dr. 
Daniel  Poteet,  Dr.  Lawrence  Martin,  and  Dr.  Ronald  Heinemanti. 
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and  conceptual  confusion  or  simplicity  to- 
ward conceptual  complexity,  socially  from 
a  concern  with  belonging  toward  a  sense  of 
individualism  and  interdependence,  and 
morally  from  ideology  or  justification  to- 
ward a  sense  of  ethical  responsibility. 

Faculty  are  specialists,  trained  to  be 
skeptical,  expert  in  data  gathering,  inquir- 
ing, and  knowing— craftsmen  within  disci- 
plines where  particular  methodologies,  sub- 
ject matter,  and  kinds  of  questions  are 
taken  for  granted  as  parts  of  larger  profes- 
sional traditions.  Curriculum,  in  fact,  then 
is  also  a  local,  institutional  accommodation 
(among  several  larger  trends)  that  must  on 
the  one  hand  point  the  way  toward  student 
development  and  must  on  the  other  hand 
be  "doable"  by  a  particular  faculty. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  led  to 
our  general  faculty  interest  in  reform,  but 
there  were  doubtless  almost  as  many  mo- 
tives as  there  were  affirmative  votes  for  the 
motion  to  review,  most  having  to  do  with 
perceptions  of  our  students,  some  with  na- 
tional social  and  educational  milieux.  A- 
mong  these:  "Science  students  don't  know 
basic  math,"  or  "Ut  students  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  great  works  and  legends  of  our 
culture";  "conceptually  they  have  little 
sense  of  process";  "culturally  they  know 
only  the  present,  and  that  not  very  well"; 
"they  are  unwilling  to  question,  or  even 
know,  personal  values  and  assumptions." 
Or,  "other  colleges  are  doing  it,"  or  "the 
American  society  that  we  serve  has 
changed  so  much,  even  in  ten  years  since 
our  last  reform,  that  re-examination  is  in 
order."  There  were  a  number  of  concerns 
—some  susceptible  to 
little  fixes,  other  to 
major  curricular  over- 
haul, and  still  others 
only  to  changes  in  na- 
tional society— that 
collectively  painted  a 
picture  much  bleaker 
than  the  reality, 
which  was  relatively 
good. 

The  method  of 
review,  labeled  succes- 
sive approximation  by 
Professor  Mayo, 
worked  reasonably 
well,  in  the  absence  of 
major  problems  to 
solve  or  early  consen- 
sus about  aims.  Over  a 
two  year  period,  the 
Academic  Affairs 
Committee  (the  standing  curriculum  com- 
mittee) presented  a  number  of  models  to 
the  faculty,  withdrawing  and  modifying 
these  models  between  presentations.  Early 
models,  or  "approximations,"  were  gener- 
ally more  radical  ones,  presented  infor- 
mally, in  order  to  smoke  out  the  deeper 
concerns  and  possibilities  for  consensus. 
During  this  time  also,  members  of  the  Ac- 


Curriculum  at  Work 

Jeff    Stedfast,    a 
junior  from   Nor- 
folk, studied  this 
spring  in   Lexing- 
ton on  a  George  C. 
Marshall    Library 
Research  Scholar- 
ship. A  Dean's  List 
major,    Stedfast 
facilities    of    the 
Marshall    Library    to   carry  out  an 
independent        research        project 
concerning  both  General  Marshall's 
evaluation    of   China    prior   to   and 
following    the    Second  World  War, 
and  his  recommendations  for  U.S. 
policy  in  Asia.  The  award,  which  is 
decided        through       a       national 
competition,  is  the  first  ever  for  a 
Hampden-Sydney        student.        A 
letterman     in    both    football    and 
lacrosse,  Stedfast  is  also  a  Venable 
Scholar. 


political    science 
used     the    vast 
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ademic  Affairs  Committee  participated  in  a 
curriculum  workshop  sponsored  by  the  Lil- 
ly Endowment,  with  25  other  colleges;  the 
Dean  met  individually  with  all  depart- 
ments; and  departments  met  collectively 
with  their  divisional  representatives. 

There    were    in- 
dividuals who  desired 
an  architecturally  co- 
herent    curriculum, 
some  who  would  have 
returned    to    the    Col- 
lege's  old   total  core, 
others    who    would 
take   no   action  with- 
out   overwhelming 
data,  and  a  few  who 
preferred    mightily  to 
leave   well   enough    a- 
lone,    but    there    was 
common    ground:    a 
conviction    that    cer- 
tain   elements    in    our 
mission    should    be 
highlighted,    that 
greater   connection  a- 
mong   disciplines   was 
desirable,  that  greater 
core  emphasis  on  trad- 
itional   material    and 
■ways    of   thinking   a- 
bout  it  was  vital,  that 
revision  by   means  of 
course    designation 
would  accomplish  these  aims;  but,  that  ac- 
ademic majors,  proficiency  requirements  in 
writing    and    foreign    languages,    and    free 
electives— though    reduced— should   remain 
intact.  In  the  spring  of 
1980,   the  committee 
recommended  revision 
in     distribution    re- 
quirements   (the    Col- 
lege's   general    educa- 
tion  core),    based    on 
categorization    of 
courses,    and    several 
complementary,  semi- 
curricular      adjust- 
ments.   Debate   began 
in    earnest  and   lasted 
through    the    fall    and 
winter    of    the    past 
year.  Further  approxi- 
mations    were       ten- 
dered,   and   a   revised 
curriculum     emerged. 
The  freshman  who 
arrives   in   the  fall  of 
1982,    the    year    our 
changes  take  effect,  will  find  that  academic 
specialties  are  grouped  in  three  broad  div- 
isions, as  they  are  now-Natural  Sciences 
and    Mathematics,    Social    Sciences,    and 
Humanities-but  that  he  will  generally  sat- 
isfy distribution  requirements  by  choosing 
from  small  groups  of  courses  composing  ca- 
tegories within  these  larger  divisions:  two 
from     among    the    introductory    natural 


science  courses  and  the  Physics  of  Motion, 
one  from  among  eight  math  courses,  and 
one  additional  science  or  math  course;  one 
from  among  six  basic  history  and  pohtical 
science  courses,  one  from  among  the  three 
introductory  economics,  psychology,  and 
sociology  courses,  and 
one    additional   social 
science    course;    five 
courses  from  cultural, 
philosophical   and   re- 
ligious,   literary,    and 
fine    arts    categories, 
and    two    additional 
humanities    courses. 
Put   another   way,  he 
will     choose     four 
courses  more   or  less 
freely  for  distribution 
requirements,  and  ten 
others  from  forty  de- 
signated  core  courses 
composing  eight  fairly 
narrow  categories. 

Among  the  semi- 
curricular  adjust- 
ments, he  will  find  a 
new  freshman  advising 
program,  which  takes 
the  form  of  an  in- 
formal   course    intro- 


Curriculum  at  Work 


ASHINGTON  is  a  lode  of 
mystery  and  excitement, 
much  to  the  delight  of  Tim 
Benson'82,  Scott  Campbell  '82,  Kevin 
Norris  '82,  Eric  Reidlin  '82,  and  Steve 
Stackhouse  '82,  who  were  drawn  to  it 
through  the  Washington  Semester  Pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  the  political 
science  department  and  American  Uni- 
versity. The  five,  while  officially  regis- 
tered at  Hampden-Sydney,  studied  at 
American,  took  field  trips,  interned 
under  government  officials,  and  gen- 
erally, as  one  of  them  quipped,  "got  a 
mindful  of  the  theory  and  an  eyeful  of 
the  practice"  of  American  govern- 
ment. 


ducing  him,  through  a 
short  reading  list,  to 
the  nature  of  aca- 
demic life  and  responsibility,  and  the  li- 
beral arts  tradition  at  the  College;  an  op- 
tional one-course  reduction  in  the  standard 
first-semester  freshman  course  load;  en- 
couragement later  in  his  career  to  partici- 
pate in  challenging  independent  study  pro- 
jects; and,  by  his  senior  year,  experimental 
and  optional  "capstone"  courses  intended 
to  integrate  the  potentially  discrete  ele- 
ments of  his  course  work,  or  better,  to  re- 
inforce their  points  of  intersection  and 
overlap.  He  will  still  major  in  a  particular 
subject  or  combination;  he  will  still  face 
stringent  writing  proficiency  requirements, 
and  a  substantial  foreign  language  profi- 
ciency requirement;  he  will  still  elect  a  few 
courses,  freely,  according  to  his  own  in- 
clinations and  interests. 

Approached  from  this  procedural 
and  developmental  perspective,  the  curri- 
culum might  appear  to  be  only  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  barely  defined  but 
irresistible  influences;  or  mere  compromise, 
at  best  pragmatic,  at  worst  expedient  horse 
trading  and  turf  protection  among  profes- 
sional specialists.  But  such  is  true  for  the 
design  process  of  any  curriculum  where 
choices  among  the  whole  of  human  know- 
ledge and  ways  of  thought  must  be  made 
by  mortals  who  are  neither  omniscient  nor 
omnipotent.  The  point  is  not  the  process 
of  design,  but  the  result  that  students,  un- 
spoiled by  the  process,  and  faculty  working 
within  its  outcome,  see.  The  distribution 
revisions,   in   this   case,   make  clear  state- 


merits :  eight  narrower,  rather  than  three 
very  broad,  kinds  of  thought  and  content 
are  important  —  scientific,  mathematic,  his- 
torical, philosophical,  aesthetic,  among 
others. 

Basic  science  a7id  mathematics  are 
vital  to  our  understanding  of  our  culture, 
more  so  than  in  even 
the  recent  past;  the 
"hard"  social  sciences, 
which  study  human 
behavior  by  means  of 
observation  and 
measurement,  tell  us 
useful  things;  non- 
cognitive  and  non- 
discursive  modes  of 
communication,  re- 
presented in  our  fine 
arts  requirement,  are 
newly  recognized  as 
essential;  core  courses 
in  various  kinds  of 
government  and  var- 
ious kinds  of  religions 
emphasize  the  im- 
portance, to  our  own 
well-being,  of  understanding  other  cultures 
and  ways  of  finding  happiness  and 
meaning.  Core  biology  courses  that  look 
toward  ethics  and  psychology;  a  sociology 
course,  that  looks  toward  political  science, 
anthropology,  and  economics;  a  physics 
course  with  a  histori- 
cal perspective;  re- 
ligion courses  that 
overlap  with  anthro- 
pology, sociology,  and 
history;  all  suggest 
that  contact  and  over- 
lap among  various 
disciplines  are  im- 
portant. A  required 
historical  or  literary 
and  philosophical  sur- 
vey reminds  us  that 
modern  man  and 
modern  culture  have 
roots  and  antecedents, 
and  responsibilities 
for  the  future. 

The  integrated 
freshman  advising 
course  introduces  the 
idea  of  contact  and 
overlap  early.  In  an 
environment  that  is 
both  structured  and 
informal,  it  should 
also  enable  advisors  to 
differentiate  among 
freshmen  in  terms  of 
moral,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual        maturity 


and  to  advise  and  help 
more  precisely  than  is  currently  possible. 
Properly  designed  independent  study  pro- 
jects, "creative  uncertainty"  in  the  words 
of  Professor  Turney,  can  break  down 
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Curmulum  at  Work 


OVERSEAS  study  was  a  dream 
come  true  for  three 
Hampden-Sydney  students. 
Randy  Trespacz  '82  and  Clay  Harris 
'82  both  lived  in  France  for  a  semes- 
ter, studying  and  honing  their  skills  in 
French  at  the  Institute  of  European 
Studies  in  Paris,  while  Jon  Pace  '82 
went  to  London  to  study  political 
science  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. Elected  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Court  after  a  novel  campaign  in 
absentia.  Pace  is  majoring  in  philoso- 
phy and  religion.  "It's  an  experience  I 
wouldn't  trade  for  anything,"  he  said. 


Curriculum  at  Work 


I 


N  conjunction  with  the  approval 
by  the  Faculty  of  a  nascent  fine 
arts  curriculum.  President  Bunting 
announced  in  May  the  establishment 
of  the  Barger-Barclay  Fine  Arts  Profes- 
sorship. The  chair,  which  carries  a  sti- 
pend, was  endowed  by  William  Barger 
'25;  its  title  also  honors  his  friend,  the 
internationally  renowned  composer 
Robert  Barclay,  who  died  last  year. 

"It  is  serenely  fitting,"  said 
Bunting,  "that  a  gift  so  immediately 
useful  to  the  College's  enrichment 
should  come  in  honor  of  these  two 
men,  for  whom  the  appreciation  of 
music  —  and  indeed  of  all  fine  things  — 
has  been  a  way  of  life." 


cognitive  stereotyping  and  foster  concep- 
tual complexity.  Capstone  courses  can 
encourage  a  sense  of  intellectual  cooper- 
ation and  interdependence,  rather  than 
homogenization  and  a  too  comfortable 
appreciation  for  low  common  denomina- 
tors. These  "semi-curricular"  elements,  in 
other  words,  comple- 
ment some  of  the 
larger  implications  of 
our  distribution  re- 
visions and  offer  the 
potential  for  dealing 
directly  with  patterns 
of  student  develop- 
ment that  faculties 
only  recently  have 
begun  to  recognize. 

If  the  statement 
and  definition  of  this 
curriculum  are  clear, 
so  too  is  its  symbol- 
ism. Curriculum  no 
longer  suggests  the  co- 
herent and  defined 
body  of  knowledge  at 
the  disposal  of  the 
faculty  (the  old  full  core),  nor  the 
materials  that  students  choose  to  study  and 
learn  (the  recent  major,  broad  distribution, 
and  elective,  pattern),  but  instead,  the 
courses  that  establish  the  most  useful 
connections  between  learning  and 
teaching— selection, 
highlight,  contact,  tra- 
dition still,  but  not 
certainty  or  compre- 
hensiveness. The  pat- 
tern may  suggest 
modern  America,  but 
in  substance  —  essence 
—  this  curricular  state- 
ment is  local,  power- 
ful, enduring.  The 
materials  we  teach, 
for  the  most  part, 
have  been  with  the 
College  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  new  ar- 
rangement and  em- 
phasis are  for  this 
time  in  history.  They 
are  appropriate  and 
helpful,  but  they  will 
change. 

The  review  does 
raise  questions  about 
unfinished  business, 
and  pose  one  major 
challenge.  By  pro- 
claiming that  our  cur- 
riculum is  purely  aca- 
demic, we  have  left 
for   another,   not   dis- 

tant,  arena,  the  matter 

of  career  relevance,  as  a  generation  of 
students  very  interested  in  personal  success 
occupies  more  and  more  of  the  educational 
driver's    seat,    and    as    corporations    take 


apparently  dimmer  views  of  liberal  arts 
graduates.  By  taking  seriously  the  claims  of 
sociology  and  several  courses  that  intersect 
with  anthropology,  we  invite  future  fuller 
attention  to  these  areas.  By  including 
world  religion  and  comparative  government 
within  our  core  courses,  we  raise  the 
possibility  that  non-Western  materials 
should  be  more  fully  represented  in  our 
general  offerings. 

But  for  the  moment,  we  have 
challenged  most  fundamentally  the 
teachers  of  the  designated  core  courses.  If 
the  curricular  change  is  to  have  productive 
and  noticeable  impact,  they  must  make  the 
core  courses  work  for  a  variety  of 
students— students  who  will  have  less 
opportunity  to  choose  teaching  styles  and 
levels  of  demand  that  they  feel  are 
personally  appropriate.  The  teachers  on  the 
spot  in  these  courses,  more  than  ever,  will 
be  distinguished  by  their  ability  to 
understand  the  behavior,  the  conceptual 
methods,  and  the  reactions  of  students  and 
to  shape  pedagogical  actions  and  tech- 
niques accordingly— by  their  ability  still  to 
transmit  certain  essential  materials  of  our 
culture,  but  also  by  their  ability  to  see  that 
students  are  interested  in  knowing  and 
thinking  about  those  materials.  Fortunate- 
ly, these  good  teachers  abound  at 
Hampden-Sydney.  ^ 


Make  higher  education  your  priority. 

Okay,  you  say:  it's  on  the  cover  and 
here  it  is  again.  So  what's  "America's 
Energy  is  Mindpower"?  Well,  it's  the  slogan 
of  a  nationally-organized  campaign  to 
re-educate  America  to  the  value  of  higher 
education.  Sponsored  by  the  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Education 
(CASE),  the  Mindpower  Campaign  began 
with  National  Support  Higher  Education 
Day  (July  16)  and  climaxes  during 
Mindpower  Week,  October  3-11,  with 
ceremonies  and  celebrations  around  the 
country. 

Hampden-Sydney  will  be  getting  into 
the  act:  look  for  station-break  spots  on 
television,  radio  announcements,  features 
in  publications.  And  you  should  get  into 
the  act,  too:  call  or  write  Shep  Haw, 
Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia  23943,  tele- 
phone (804)223-4382,  and  let  him  tell  you 
how  to  help.  Remember  —  if  we  don't  stick 
up  for  higher  education,  who  will? 


THE  STUDENT  EYE 


Hail, 
Columbia 


An  eye-witness  report 


By  Charles  E.  Pritchett  II  '82 


HELICOPTERS  and  jets  swirled 
overhead.  I  woke  up,  floating, 
conscious  of  my  spine  balanced 
on  the  wooden  bleacher.  The  orange 
rays  of  sunrise  pushed  through  low  clouds. 
It  was  the  day. 

Red  Area.  Three  miles  east  under  the 
sunrise  loomed  Pad  A,  the  old  Apollo  pad 
I'd  seen  so  many  times  on  TV.  The  space 
shuttle  "Columbia"  was  there,  ready  for 
liftoff.  Behind  me  to  the  left  sat  the 
gargantuan  Vehicle  Assembly  Building. 
Directly  behind  me,  in  front  of  a  Saturn  V 
rocket  stretched  out  on  its  side  like  a  great 
roller  to  flatten  them,  a  hundred  busses 
spat  out  VIP's.  To  the  right  were  the 
networks  and  the  press  and  a  swarm  of 
photographers  jockeying  on  rooftops.  At  a 
government  non-profit  concession  stand 
perspiring  executives  in  three-piece  suits 
stood  in  line  for  "Launch  Fever"  T-shirts. 
Across  the  way  people  gathered  around  Pat 
Boone  and  stretched  their  arms  around  him 
for  an  old-buddy  picture.  Someone  pointed 
out  Neil  Armstrong,  who  steadfastly 
ignored  the  crowd  gawking  at  him  as  if  he 
had  three  heads. 

The  speakers  on  which  we  had  heard 
the  astronauts  talking  during  the 
nine-minute  hold  blared  again.  "This  is 
NASA  Launch  Control.  We  are  green  in  all 
systems  for  launch.  The  tower  is  now  clear 
of  launch  personnel  and  the  final 
countdown  will  proceed  in  one  minute." 
People  began  moving  for  seats.  Underneath 
the  carnival  atmosphere  lay  tense 
expectation.  Most  of  these  people  — 
high-level  NASA  employees,  aerospace 
executives,  and  congressmen  —  had  been 
aware  for  a  decade  of  the  shuttle  program 
and  its  possibilities.  Some  were  authors 
who  had  debated  the  effects  of  the 
shuttle's  varied  capabilities;  others  were  the 
wives  who  had  endured  midnight  meetings 
and  cancelled  vacations.  All  of  them  were 

Chuck  Pritchett  took  these  photographs  as 
a  guest  in  the  VIP  staging  area  during  the 
launch  of  "Columbia," April  12,  1981. 


aware  of  the  immense  cooperation  which 
had  made  the  program  operational. 

The  countdown  resumed.  The  crowd 
began  to  grow  quiet.  Apollo  launch 
veterans  were  fairly  relaxed  but  still  looked 
forward  to  the  shuttle's  more  powerful 
thrust.  Out  of  sheer  nerves,  I  kept 
readjusting  my  camera. 

Suddenly  we  were  down  to  3 
minutes  .  .  .  now  2  minutes  .  .  .  now  1.  I 
glanced  around  me  one  last  time.  We  all 
silently  saluted,  shielding  our  eyes  from  the 
sun,  focusing  on  the  gantry. 

"T  minus  15  seconds,  14,  13,  12,  T 
minus  10  seconds,  9,  8,  we  have  main 
engine  ignition,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  liftoff!  We 
have  liftoff!"  Tongues  of  smoke  surged 
upward,  outward.  The  shuttle  leapt  off  the 
pad,  exposing  for  the  first  time  its 
white-skinned  body.  Sound  and  shock 
waves  rolled  across  the  sand.  The  noise  was 
deep  and  rough  —  thousands  of  cannons 
firing  in  rapid  succession.  Earthquake 
vibrations  shook  the  stands;  heat  pounded 
on  our  chests.  The  effect  was  electric. 
Some  people  were  screaming,  "Go,  go... 
beautiful,  beautiful."  Others  could  only 
blurt  out  ecstatic  vowels.  The  shuttle 
pitched  and  rolled  out  over  the  ocean, 
balanced  on  a  pyre  of  light  representing 
seven  and  one-half  million  pounds  of 
thrust. 

It  was  gone  in  a  little  over  a  minute; 
behind  it  only  a  smoky  fingerprint  hung  in 
the  sky.  The  old  hands  turned  to  leave;  the 
rest  of  us  sat  there  in  a  tearful  stupor. 
NASA  control  told  us  all  with  perfect  calm 
that  "Columbia"  was  cruising  into  orbit, 
over  Europe,  at  Mach  25. 

On  the  bus  back  to  the  hotel  I  sat 
beside  a  civilian  who  was  participating  in 
some  voluntary  G-force  tests  for  NASA.  I 
voiced  my  discomfort  over  the  shuttle 
program's  uncertain  future  and  over  the 
bad  press  it  had  received.  She  was 
confident,  however,  that  she'd  be  a  shuttle 
passenger  one  day,  perhaps  that  later  she'd 
even  live  in  space.  If  only  the  whole 
country  could  share  her  excitement  and 
her  hopes,  the  shuttle  program  could  work 
toward  its  potential,  a  potential  so  great 
that  it  is  hard  to  write  about  objectively. 
Its  destiny,  as  she  said,  is  ours;  more  power 
to  it,  I  say  —  to  the  shuttle,  to  her,  to  us 
all.  fc 


Changing  Thames:  A  Correction 

Frank  M.  McClary  '63  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Thames  River  runs 
by  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in  New  Lon- 
don, not  the  Connecticut  as  stated  in  the 
Garnet  &  Grey  (Winter  1981). 


A 

Delightfully 
Expensive 
Habit  to 
Support 


LV.  Robert  Rogen, 
director  of  the  Honors 
Program,  reports  on  the 
life  and  times  of  the 
''first  generation ' ' 
of  Merit  Scholars, 
who  graduated  this  May. 


Dr.  Rogers,  who  has  been  director 
of  the  Merit  Scholarship  and  Honors 
Program  since  its  inception,  is  a 
professor  of  religion  at  Hampden- 
Sydney. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN  freshmen,  much  like 
any  others,  arrived  on  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  campus  in  August  1977  for  a 
special  orientation  session.  They  were  the 
first  group  of  students  recruited  under  the 
newly-instituted  merit  scholarship 
program.  This  past  May,  twenty  of  that 
original  group  graduated  from  the  College. 
(One  more  will  complete  graduation 
requirements  this  summer.)  The 
transformation  was  profound  —  from 
an.xious,  albeit  unusually  successful, 
teenagers  to  young  men  of  purpose, 
dedication,  and  achievement  who  are  ready 
to  take  their  place  in  professional  school, 
the  business  world,  the  classroom.  What 
happened  to  the  merit  scholars  during  their 
undergraduate  careers?  Did  they  fulfill 
their  initial  promise?  Were  they  in  turn 
satisfied  with  what  Hampden-Sydney 
College  offered  them?  Where  will  they  go 
from  here? 

Before  answering  these  questions,  a 
brief  review  of  the  entire  honors  program  is 
in  order.  In  November  1976,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  authorized  the  Academic  Dean 
and  the  Faculty  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
Pratt  Endowment  for  an  honors  program 
combined  with  merit  scholarships  to  be 
awarded  to  selected  entering  freshmen  who 
demonstrated  strong  intellectual  and 
leadership  potential.  A  selection  committee 


composed  of  faculty,  administrators,  and 
trustees  evaluated  admission  application 
folders  and  combined  that  assessment  with 
personal  on-campus  interviews  before 
granting  scholarships  to  would-be 
candidates.  Accepted  scholarship  recipients 
had  a  variety  of  special  opportunities: 
introductory  honors  seminars  (one  each 
semester  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years),  cultural  field  trips  to  plays, 
concerts,  museums,  monthly  dinners  and 
book  discussions. 

The  standards  established  for 
evaluating  student  performance  were  high. 
Four  students  lost  their  scholarships  due  to 
inadequate  classroom  performance. 
(Nevertheless,  one  of  those  did  continue  on 
to  graduate  vnth  his  class;  several 
transferred  to  other  institutions.)  Two  of 
the  original  group  decided  to  major  in 
programs  not  available  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  and  they  completed 
their  undergraduate  work  at  large  state 
universities. 

How  does  one  characterize  the  78% 
who  completed  four  years  as  merit 
scholars?  Bright  and  very  motivated 
academically,  highly  visible  in  a  wide 
variety  of  campus  activities:  that  describes 
the  conglomerate.  At  the  individual  level. 


the  list  of  accomplishments  is  lengthy. 
Seven  of  the  top  ten  graduating  seniors 
were  merit  scholars,  including  the 
valedictorian.  The  merit  scholars'  overall 
academic  average  for  the  four  years  was 
3.34  (Dean's  List  level).  Nine  of  the 
thirteen  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  were 
merit  scholars.  In  addition,  most  of  the 
senior  scholars  participated  in  more  than 
one  extra-curricular  activity— usually  in  a 
leadership  capacity:  editor  of  The  Tiger, 
co-captain  of  the  football  team,  student 
court  justices,  presidents  of  three 
fraternities,  dormitor)'  resident  advisors, 
infirmar)'  assistants.  Of  the  thirteen 
members  of  Omicron  Delta  Kappa 
(national  leadership  honorar)'),  nine  were 
merit  scholars;  they  also  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  students  selected  for 
inclusion  in  Who's  Who  Among  College 
Students.  That  the  graduating  merit 
scholars  made  significant  contributions  to 
Hampden-Sydney  College  is  obvious.  Yet,  a 
listing  of  their  achievements  and 
interests— impressive  as  those  are— does  not 
complete  the  saga  of  their  four  years  at  the 
College. 

In  a  senior  evaluation,  the  graduating 
scholars  expressed  in  their  own  words  what 


the  College  and  the  merit  scholarship 
program  in  particular  meant  in  their  lives. 
For  many,  receiving  the  scholarship  either 
made  it  possible  to  attend 
Hampden-Sydney  or  else  provided  the 
extra  incentive  to  select  our  college  over 
other  fine  institutions.  As  one  Allan 
Scholar  (the  top  scholarship  category)  said: 
"I  could  never  have  afforded 
Hampden-Sydney  without  the  scholarship 
funds.  (The  University  of  Virginia  and  the 
College  of  William  &  Mary  were  my 
alternatives.)  The  distinction  of  being  a 
merit  scholar  was  enough  to  make  me 
come."  In  the  words  of  a  Leadership 
Award  Scholar,  "I  was  offered  a 
scholarship  at  U.  Va.  also  but  not  one  as 
appealing  as  the  Moomaw."  Still  other 
scholars  noted  the  opportunity  to  attend 
cultural  events.  "My  appreciation  in  large 
part  derives  from  the  cultural  opportunities 
made  available  to  me.  Thank  you;  I  now 
have  an  expensive  habit  to  support." 
Ultimately,  the  most  frequent  benefits 
cited  were  academic  and  intellectual.  "By 
bringing  together  people  from  many  majors 


the  program  seemed  to  combine  the  best 
people  from  all  over  the  College."  "I  have 
been  able  to  receive  a  first-class  hberal 
education,  and  for  this  I  will  be  eternally 
grateful." 

So,  with  their  fellow  graduates,  the 
merit  scholar  class  of  1981  moves  into  the 
ranks  of  the  alumni  of  Hampden-Sydney 
College.  As  the  scholars  had  widely  diverse 
interests  while  on  campus,  so  their 
immediate  plans  for  the  future  are  quite 
varied.  Seven  plan  a  vocation  in  a 
health-related  field  with  four  of  those 
going  to  medical  school,  two  to  special 
graduate  programs,  and  the  other  one 
planning  to  work  for  several  years  before 
commencing  graduate  work.  Several  other 
scholars  will  enroll  in  law  school  in  the  fall. 
Two  men  intend  to  teach  at  the  secondary 
school  level  for  several  years.  Two  scholars 
have  accepted  offers  in  banking  or 
investments.  Of  special  interest  to 
Hampden-Sydney  friends  is  the  selection  of 
two  senior  scholars  to  serve  as  admissions 
counselors,  representing  the  College  to 
prospective  students,  their  parents,  and 
high  school  guidance  officers. 

In  August  1981,  twenty-seven 
freshmen— merit  scholars  selected  for  the 
class  of  1985— will  arrive  on  the  campus  to 
begin  their  life  at  Hampden-Sydney.  They 
wdll  join  the  sixty-three  other  merit 
scholars  in  the  classes  of  1982,  1983,  and 
1984  in  striving  to  match  the  rich  legacy  of 
excellence  established  by  the  first  group  of 
merit  scholars. 

Merit  Scholarships  and  the  Honors  Program 

Four  categories  of  merit  awards  at 
Hampden-Sydney  recognize  distinguished 
achievement  by  young  men  in  secondary 
school,  judging  on  the  criteria  of  outstand- 
ing academic  attainment  and  exceptional 
performance  in  student  leadership  posi- 
tions. The  prestigious  academic  awards 
honor  Denison  M.  Allan  '16,  and  Richard 
M.  Venable  '20,  and  Patrick  Henry. 
Various  benefactors  have  established  a- 
wards  recognizing  leadership  ability,  among 
them  the  Frank  C.  Bedinger  '05,  the  First 
Congressional  District,  the  Anna 
Carrington  Harrison,  the  J.  J.  Marshall,  Jr., 
the  McGuire-Boyd,  and  the  Ben  and  Mayo 
Moomaw  Scholarships.  A 


On  the  eve  of  graduation,  thirteen 
of  the  twenty  graduating  Merit 
Scholars  and  their  nientor: 
from  left,  Kevin  Mahoney,  Mike 
Fay,  Doug  Lawler,  Randy  Randolph, 
Doug  Denham,  Rucker  Snead, 
Andy  Pollock,  David  West, 
Dr.  Rogers,  Warren  Quinn, 
Tim  Fitzpatrick,  Steve  Farthing, 
John  Keesling,  and  Sam  Eggleston. 


AGood 
Backdrop  for 
Leadership 

How  would  you 
survive  seven 
and  one-half 
years  in  a 
Vietnarmse 
jail? 

By  J.  Sheppard  Haw  III  '78 


Shep  Haw  is  director  of  news  and  infor- 
mation at  Hampden-Sydney.  This  article 
is  adapted  from  Haw's  article  which 
appeared  in  the  May  1981  issue  of 
Commonwealth,  the  Magazine  of  Virginia. 


AFTER  turning  down  ABC  News  for 
the  fifth  time.  Admiral  James 
Bond  Stockdale  grinned  and  said, 
"You  know,  those  people  find  it  hard  to 
take  no  for  an  answer.  They  don't  think 
anyone  will  turn  down  a  chance  to  be  on 
television."  With  a  bit  of  irritation  in  his 
voice,  he  put  the  networks  aside.  "They 
want  me  to  say  in  90  seconds  or  less  what 
it  took  me  1,300  words  to  say  in  The 
Washington  Post.  My  reaction  is:  'Go  jump 
in  the  lake.'  " 

Stockdale,  who  recentlv  completed 
teaching  a  course  at  Hampden-Sydney,  was 
thrown  into  the  national  spotlight  when  he 
returned  as  the 
highest-ranking  prisoner  of 
war  in  Vietnam.  He  stays 
in  the  public  eye  because 
of  his  outspokenness  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  its 
leaders,  and  its  citizens. 

It  all  began  in  Viet- 
nam 16  years  ago,  when  he 
led  a  routine  bombing 
mission  from  the  aircraft 
carrier  Oriskany.  His  tar- 
get, a  bridge,  was  socked 
in  by  dense  fog,  causing 
Stockdale  to  abort  the 
mission  and  go  for  an 
alternate  target:  boxcars 
on  a  nearby  railroad.  Like 
ducks  on  a  pond,  the 
boxcars  were  easy  pickings  for  the  Navy 
A-4  jet  fighters.  Stockdale  wasn't  expecting 
the  57-millimeter  anti-aircraft  fire  that 
turned  his  A-4  jet  into  flames  and  sent  him 
floating  down,  dangling  from  a  parachute, 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  town  of  Thanh 
Hoa. 

His  shoulder  broken,  his  left  kneecap 
shattered,  Stockdale  was  rolled  off  to  a 
prisoner  of  war  camp  where  he  would  resist 
harassment,  humiliation,  and  torture  for 
the  next  seven  and  a  half  years.  To  avoid 
being  used  in  propaganda  films,  he  bashed 
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his  face  with  a  stool  and  shaved  zig-zag 
marks  in  his  head;  the  scars  are  still  visible. 
Rather  than  rat  on  his  fellow  prisoners,  he 
slashed  his  wrists  with  a  broken  pane  of 
glass.  That  act  won  him  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

As  the  senior  naval  officer,  Stockdale 
commanded  all  Nav)'  and  Marine  personnel 
imprisoned  in  North  Vietnam,  organizing 
resistance  techniques,  keeping  up  morale 
and  overseeing  a  chain  of  command  based 
upon  the  military  Code  of  Conduct.  He 
improvised  clandestine  codes  of  taps  and 
flashes  to  link  the  prisoners  in  common 
resistance.  Over  the  months  and  years  his 
communication  network 
strengthened  the  bonds  of 
comradeship,  paving  the 
way  for  what  Stockdale 
calls  the  formation  of  "a 
body  politic  of  common 
customs,  common  loyal- 
ties, and  common  values." 
"The  intensity  of  those 
years  was  enough  for  an 
entire  lifetime,"  Stockdale 
told  students  in  his  class 
on  ethics  and  public  pol- 
icy, taught  at  Hampden- 
Svdney  for  four  weeks  in 
January  and  Februan,'. 
"The  prisoner-of-war  camp 
made  a  good  backdrop  for 
leadership.  Men's  character 
could  be  tested  in  months,  and  you  had  to 
find  out  fast  who  could  put  up  with  the 
conditions.  It  was  a  place  where  most 
decisions  were  made  under  stress,  and 
where  leadership  came  from  those  who 
could  command  respect." 

Leadership  and  character  were  favor- 
ite topics  in  his  course,  a  course  for  which 
his  whole  life  as  a  citizen,  soldier,  and 
leader  has  prepared  him. 

"Leaders  are  their  own  men,"  lec- 
tured the  gray-haired  Stockdale  to  a 
crowded    room    of    juniors    and    seniors. 


In  the  classroom  or  the  February  air,  Stockdale  was  a  walking  example  of  what  he  taught. 


Pounding  his  fist  on  a  desk,  he  continued, 
"In  pressure  situations  they  don't  buckle." 

Leadership,  he  asserts,  is  a  learned 
skill  naturally  accruing  from  a  good 
education.  Traits  necessary  for  a  good 
leader  are  compassion,  spontaneity,  brav- 
ery, self-discipline,  honesty,  and  integrity. 
Stockdale  stressed  the  importance  of  moral 
integrity  in  a  person's  character  and  in  his 
leadership  abilities.  As  the  ranking  POW 
officer  he  was  often  forced  to  make 
unpopular  decisions  when  certain  officers 
and  enhsted  men  significantly  violated  the 
mihtary  Code  of  Conduct.  "But  a  man 
must  be  prepared  to  face  the  consequences 
of  his  decisions,"  Stockdale  told  the  class. 
"He  should  do  what  is  best  for  society  .  .  . 
and  should  never  compromise  his  morals." 

A  U.S.  Naval  Academy  graduate  and 
classmate  of  former  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  Stockdale  looks  younger  than  his 
57  years.  He  carries  himself  militarily  erect, 
taking  great,  brisk  strides  wherever  he  goes. 


his  strong  chin  jutting  forward,  his  left  leg, 
permanently  stiff  from  his  jet  crash, 
swinging  along. 

Stockdale,  who  had  been  at 
Hampden-Sydney  last  year  as  a  Hampden 
Fellow,  was  invited  back  this  winter  as  a 
Pratt  Distinguished  Professor.  He  and  his 
wife  Sybil  involved  themselves  in  numerous 
campus  activities.  "I've  never  seen  a  visiting 
professor  contribute  more  than  Jim  has," 
said  President  Bunting,  who  was  on  the 
faculty  at  the  Naval  War  College  in 
Newport,  R.I.,  while  Stockdale  was  presi- 
dent there.  "He  and  Sybil  went  to 
fund-raising  dinners  and  campus  social 
events.  He  gave  lectures,  spoke  to  the  local 
Rotary  Club,  led  faculty  forums,  and 
engaged  the  students  in  after-class  discus- 
sions. 

"His  character  exemplifies  the  quali- 
ties that  I  wish  to  develop  and  instill  in  the 
students  at  Hampden-Sydney -'hberal  edu- 
cation is  worthless  unless  you  can  live  it.'  " 


Admiral  Stockdale  points  out  to  his  class 
the  small  compound  in  which  he  spent 
two  of  his  seven  and  a  half  years  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Vietnam.  In  solitary 
confinement,  Stockdale  was  able  to 
communicate  with  his  fellow  prisoners 
only  by  using  an  alphabetic  code,  flashed 
by  his  fingertip  through  the  crack  under 
his  door.  From  there  his  orders  were 
passed  by  others  from  cell  to  cell  by 
tapping  the  same  code  on  the  walls. 
"I  would  spend  the  night, "  recalled 
the  Admiral,  "thinking  up  elaborate 
300-word  orders  to  send  out,  just  to 
keep  the  men 's  minds  and  discipline 
in  shape. " 


A  Time  to 
Teach, 
A  Time  to 
Fade  Away 

Five  retiring  professors 
look  back  on  114 
years  of  service. 

By  Joel  Sweet  '83 


Joel  Sweet  was  elected  this  spring  as 
co-editor  (with  Torn  Robinson  '84)  of 
The  Tiger.  This  article  is  adapted  from 
a  series  of  interviews  Sweet  wrote  last 
year  for  that  paper. 
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WILLARD  FRANCIS  BUSS,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Squires  Professor  of  History.  B.A.,  Tufts 
College,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University, 
1946. 

AFTER  World  War  II,  when  I  was 
doing  graduate  work,  I  came 
across  Hampden-Sydney  in  my 
studies.  Thomas  Jefferson  Wertenbaker, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  history  at 
Princeton,  and  the  professor  for  whom  I 
did  my  dissertation,  was  asked  by  Dean 
Wilson  if  he  knew  of  any  of  his  students 
who  would  be  interested  in  discussing  a 
position  in  history  at  Hampden-Sydney.  So 
I  came  down,  by  railroad,  and  had  an 
interview.  I  stayed  at  the  Prince  Edward 
Hotel,  which  no  longer  exists.  After  I  went 
back  to  Princeton  I  received  word  that  I 
would  be  welcome  to  fill  their  position. 
That  is  how  I  landed  at  Hampden-Sydney. 
I  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1946. 

Had  you  served  in  World  War  II? 

Anyone  my  age  could  not  help  but 
be  involved. 

At  first  I  was  rejected  for  my 
eyesight,  but  then  they  decided  that  they 
would  open  it  up  a  little  bit,  needing  more 
manpower.  I  trained  at  Fort  Dix,  New 
Jersey,  and  a  camp  in  Abilene,  Texas,  for 
some  reason.  And  then  they  shipped  us  all 
the  way  back  to  the  East  Coast,  to  Florida. 
It  was  from  there  that  we  got  on  the  train 
to  embark  for  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  landed  in  Oran,  in  Algeria.  Following 
the  invasion  in  Italy,  I  was  with  a  hospital 
unit.  Instead  of  making  the  landing  in 
France  on  the  Channel  beaches,  we  landed 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  then  went 
up  north  through  Aix-en-Provence,  and 
finally  settled  in  Dijon. 

And  we  were  there  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge.  I  remember  we  didn't  have 
the  soldiers  to  take  care  of  all  the  injured; 
we  had  them  lying  around  on  the  ground 
on  stretchers,  trying  to  get  them  to  a  better 
hospital.  Or  ship  them  back  to  the  States. 

After  I  was  discharged  I  returned  to 


Princeton  to  finish  my  graduate  work.  I 
had  a  grant  from  Colonial  Williamsburg  to 
research  my  thesis,  which  dealt  with 
Virginia  state  history.  While  I  was  finishing 
that,  the  offer  came  through,  actually 
before  I'd  received  my  Ph.D. 

Back  to  school.  There  have  been 
different  core  curricula  over  the  past 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Have  you  seen  one 
that  is  better  than  the  others? 

Well,  I  think  the  core  of  the  present 
curriculum  and  of  the  one  that's  proposed 
is  much  better  than  what  we  had  when  I 
came  here.  One  thing  I  believe  firmly  in: 
every  student  graduating  from  college 
should  have  a  course  in  Western 
Civilization.  When  I  came  that  was  a 
requirement. 

There  were  no  majors  when  I  came. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  senior  thesis 
then;  now  that's  come  about. 

What  was  it  like  teaching  without 
majors? 

Well,  it  was  largely,  "You  have  to 
take  this:  for  one  thing,  you  have  to  take  a 
classical  language,  either  Latin  or  Greek. 
You  have  to  take  History  1." 

That  was  thirty -four  years  ago;  I 
don't  remember  a  thing.  It  wasn't  as 
flexible. 

We  numbered  courses  by  1,2,  3,  and 
of  course  the  grading  was  by  number,  not 
by  letter.  I  think  the  lowest  passing  grade 
was  75.  If  you  got  a  74  or  lower  you  failed. 

Has  there  been  any  change  in  the 
way  education  has  been  viewed  here? 

No  1  don't  think  so;  the  emphasis  has 
always  been  the  liberal  arts.  This  might  not 
pertain  to  education  in  general;  one  thing  I 
do  notice  is  that  the  students  are  much 
more  active  in  College  affairs  and 
administration  than  they  ever  were  before. 

Are  students  more  aware,  or  allowed 
to  govern  themselves  more? 

I  think  that  more  or  less  they  insisted 
on  having  some  voice  in  certain  aspects  of 


Dr.  Willard  F.  Bliss  was  the  only  member  of  the  history  department  in  1946. 


the  administration  of  College  affairs.  I 
think  they  take  a  greater  interest  in 
administration  than  they  used  to. 

Do  you  think  that's  a  turn  for  the 
better? 

Oh,  yes.  I  think,  with  Woodrow 
Wilson,  that  a  student  should  have  some 
training  in  the  matter  of  self-government;  if 
not  complete,  at  least  they  can  be 
introduced  to  it. 

Then  you  do  see  self-government  as 
not  just  a  paper  experiment? 

No,  I  look  upon  it  as  training.  Of 
couwe,  the  students  are  not  completely 
self-governing  but  they  are  admitted  to  a 
certain  amount  of  self-government. 

How  did  the  present  history 
department  develop? 

When  I  came,  1  was  the  history 
department.  After  a  while,  it  simply 
became  known  that  we  had  to  offer  more 
courses,  because  just  offering,  say, 
American  History  Survey  and  Western 
Civilization  did  not  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  student  body  at  all.  And  then,  of 
course,  when  I  came,  I  don't  think  there 
were  any  more  than  300  students.  As  the 
number  of  students  increased,  there  came  a 
demand  for  more  courses.  Then,  too,  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  field  of  history.  I 
don't  think  it's  as  great  at  the  moment;  it 
now  tends  to  go  over  to  economics  ....  I 
have  just  noticed  the  trend,  as  far  as  the 
social  sciences  are  concerned,  toward  the 
economics  department  is  still  strong;  we 
have  five  professors  now. 

What  sort  of  atmosphere  was  here 
when  you  came? 

I  liked  it.  1  liked  the  student  body. 
And  there  was  that  friendly  atmosphere  — 
almost  a  sense  of  "family."  Of  course, 
when  I  came,  there  were  several  boarding 
houses  —  I  ate  with  the  students  at  what  is 
now  Hampden  House,  at  Miss  Minnie 
Lacy's. 

/  was  told  by  somebody  to  ask  you 
about  your  wife's  house. 

Wife's  house?  You  mean  a 
description? 

Well,  it's  a  Mediterranean-type  house. 
It's  white  stucco,  with  a  tile  roof;  originally 
the  tile  was  pink  but  now  we  have  it  sort  of 
silver.  You  haven't  been  by  it? 

I  don't  know  .... 

It's  at  1005  High  Street.  From  the 
outside  it  looks  rather  small,  but  actually, 
it  covers  quite  a  bit  of  ground,  almost  back 
to  the  street  in  back  of  us,  so  it's  very 
comfortable,  and  we  like  it. 

/  understand  there  was  some  kind  of 
reaction  to  it  when  it  was  first  built. 

Well,  of  course,  that  type  of 
architecture  was  unknown  in  Farmville,  so 
it  was,  say,  a  break  with  tradition  or 
convention:  if  I  recall,  the  house  at  first 
was  pink.  I  remember  my  wife's  saying  that 
someone  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a 
garage. 
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Dr.  Joseph  W.  Whitted  has  taught  mathematics  as  well  as  Spanish. 


JOSEPH  WILLARD  WHITTED,  B.S., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages. B.S.,  Davidson  College,  1933;  M.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1941;  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1963. 

WHEN  did  I  come  to 
Hampden-Sydney?  A  friend  of 
mine  had  been  teaching  here,  and 
he  wanted  to  go  on  leave,  so  he  arranged 
for  me  to  come  pinch-hit  for  him  for  the 
year  '41-'42. 

Anyway,  you  know  what  happened 
in  December  of  '41?  One  Sunday 
afternoon  Dr.  Eggleston  asked  if  I  knew 
that  the  Japanese  had  bombed  Pearl 
Harbor.  (I  had  heard  of  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
not  much  else.)  He  thought  we'd  be  in  a 
state  of  war  very  shortly;  the  next  day  I  let 
class  out  so  they  could  hear  Roosevelt's 
speech  declaring  war.  I'd  hoped  it  would  be 
the  only  time  I  would  ever  hear  a  president 
make  that  statement. 

I  stayed  on  through  that  year;  then  I 
went  into  the  Navy  along  with  about  a 
third  or  fourth  of  the  faculty.  Some  guy 
came  up  here  from  the  Office  of  Naval 
Officer  Procurement.  He  got  several  of  us: 
Phil  Ropp;  Mr.  Grier,  the  librarian;  Emmett 
Elliott,  and  a  few  others.  He  signed  us  up, 
and  we  all  went  sundry  ways. 

After  the  war  was  over,  I  got  in 
touch  with  Dr.  Gammon,  went  to  graduate 
school  a  while,  and  came  back  here  in 
1949.  I've  been  here  ever  since,  except  for 
more  time  at  graduate  school. 

Had  you  taught  anywhere  else? 

When  I  finished  Davidson  in  1933,  I 
went  to  Spain  and  studied  for  a  year.  I 
came  back  and  got  a  job  teaching  Spanish 
at  Riverside  Military  Academy  in  Georgia;  I 
was  there  for  four  years.  I  went  back  to 


graduate  school,  then  in  '41  I  came  here. 

What  kind  of  changes  have  you  seen 
in  the  College? 

Physically,  quite  a  considerable 
addition  in  buildings;  that's  obvious.  And, 
I  guess,  doing  away  with  Saturday  classes. 

Saturday  classes  and  mandatory 
chapel? 

Yes,  in  1941,  chapel  was  five  days  a 
week.  The  faculty,  unless  they  could  think 
up  some  logical  and  reasonable  excuse, 
were  expected  to  lead  it  from  time  to  time. 
I  led  it  a  time  or  two  in  Mcllwaine,  and  a 
few  times  in  Johns,  but  fortunately  they 
hired  a  chaplain  before  I  (or  some  of  the 
rest  of  the  faculty)  had  a  chance  to  corrupt 
the  young  minds  too  much. 

Frankly,  Hampden-Sydney  was  just 
another  one  of  those  double-name  schools 
in  Virginia.  I'd  had  friends  who'd  gone  to 
Washington  and  Lee,  and  Randolph-Macon, 
and  Emory  and  Henry,  and  I  lumped  them 
all  together;  they  were  off  in  never-never 
land  somewhere  or  other  in  Virginia.  I 
came  up  here,  and  I  liked  it.  They  found  I 
was  reasonably  satisfactory,  I  guess. 

Is  it  still  just  another  double-72ame.  .  .? 

Oh,  no,  I  think  it's  got  a  lot  going  for 
it.  I  don't  know  whether  I'll  be  interested 
in  seeing  it  go  coed  or  not;  that's  probably 
one  of  the  biggest  things  they've  got  to 
decide.  And  I  suppose  it  will  be  based  on 
whether  or  not  they  can  survive  without  it. 
A  lot  of  schools  have  made  the  change  very 
satisfactorily;  Davidson,  for  instance.  A 
Saturday  night  at  the  Davidson  Student 
Union  is  not  the  usual  type  of  Saturday 
night  at  Hampden-Sydney. 

Have  there  been  many  changes  in  the 
students? 

No,  not  a  great  change.  I  think  the 
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Honors  Program  is  good,  though  we've 
always  gotten  some  very  good  students.  I 
don't  see  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
caliber  of  the  students. 

One  of  the  things  I  remember  most 
from  my  first  few  years  here  was  the  time 
they  were  short  in  math  and  asked  me  to 
teach  fall  semester  freshman  math.  I  had  a 
lot  of  fun.  Two  of  my  best  students  were 
Stokeley  Fulton  and  the  son  of  the  man 
for  whom  the  Allan  Scholarships  are 
named.  I  had  to  stay  pretty  sharp.  That 
year,  Dr.  Massey  (Professor  of  Religion) 
died  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  an 
hour  or  two  after  posting  his  final  grades. 
I'm  eternally  grateful  to  him,  by  the  way, 
that  we  didn't  have  to  grade  his  first 
semester  papers.  So  Dean  Reed  came  back 
to  teach  math  and  I  ended  up  teaching 
three  or  four  sections  of  first-year  Bible.  In 
spite  of  that,  there  were  several  students 
who  went  on  to  Seminary. 

Probably  one  of  the  things  that  has 
changed  most  about  the  College  —  it  has 
caused  it  to  lose  some  of  its  air  of 
camaraderie  —  was  losing  the  boarding 
houses.  In  1941,  the  only  year  I  ate  at  a 
house.  Miss  Margaret  and  Miss  Alice  Hart 
had  a  boarding  house  in  Black  Bottom; 
there  were  about  five  or  six  others.  They 
took  about  half  the  student  body.  Each 
one  had  twenty  or  thirty  students,  and  the 
food  was  as  good  as  or  better  than  most 
home  cooking.  You  didn't  just  appear  on 
the  scene;  you  had  to  be  presented  by 
some  former  student.  They  introduced  me 
to  Miss  Minnie  at  Hampden  House,  or  Miss 
Margaret  or  Miss  Alice,  and  told  them  I  was 
a  respectable  character,  even  though  I  was 
from  North  Carolina.  Miss  Margaret,  who 
took  me  in,  would  tell  folks,  "I  fattened  up 
Mr.  Whitted  when  even  his  mother 
couldn't."  They  had  a  Jersey  cow  and  a 
garden  of  fresh  vegetables;  at  every  meal 
they  would  have  a  big  pitcher  of  whole 
milk,  vegetables,  and  whipped-cream 
desserts.  When  I  went  home  for  Christmas 
my  mother  thought  I  had  the  mumps. 

Mr.  Grier  and  I  sat  across  from  each 
other  at  that  table  every  day.  The 
following  year,  Mr.  Grier  was  put  into 
communications  in  the  Navy  on  the  Wasp. 
One  day  the  Wasp  came  through  Panama 
Canal  where  I  was  stationed.  I  was  eating 
lunch.  I  looked  up  and  there  he  was.  I  said 
"Hi,  Paul,"  and  he  said  "Hi,  Joe,"  and  then 
I  did  a  double  take  and  realized  that  I 
wasn't  back  at  Miss  Margaret's  and  that 
Paul  had  come  from  2000  miles  away. 

Do  you  have  plans  for  the  future? 

We  have  a  place  where  I  grew  up  near 
Wilmington,  where  we've  been  going 
summers.  We'll  move  there  this  summer 
and  stay,  except  for  some  travel— going 
fishing  and  clamming.  We'll  come  back 
every  once  in  a  while,  to  see  friends  and 
watch  a  football  game  or  two. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Reveley  have  lived  for  the  past  several  years  in  Estcourt  (1831). 


WALTER  TAYLOR  REVELEY,  A.B., 
B.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.  Professor  of 
Religion  and  President  Emeritus.  A.B., 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  1939;  B.D., 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  1942;  Ph.D., 
Duke  University,  1953;  LL.D.,  South- 
western University  at  Memphis;  D.Litt., 
The  College  of  Charleston,  1976. 

Dr.  Walter  Taylor  Reveley,  Professor 
of  Religion  and  President  Emeritus  of  the 
College,  has  an  unusual  point  of  view, 
because  in  addition  to  teaching  at 
Hampden-Sydney  and  holding  her  highest 
office,  he  was  also  a  student  here, 
graduating  in  1939.  In  193  7,  he  roomed 
with  Thomas  Eason,  brother  of  Miss  Marie 
Eason,  the  girl  who  was  later  to  become  his 
wife.  In  that  room,  now  Gushing  133,  Dr. 
Reveley  hid  a  penny  over  the  closet  door. 
That  penny  remained  there  until  I  took  it 
down  in  May  and  gave  it  back  to  him. 
Interviewed  on  the  Friday  before 
graduation,  the  Reveleys  were  taking  a 
break  from  packing  to  leave  Estcourt  for 
their  farm  near  Lexington.  The  interview 
has  been  shortened  for  reasons  of  space. 

In  the  fall  of  '35,  I  arrived  by  bus  in 
Farmville  at  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  One  of  the  professors 
came  in  on  the  same  bus,  and  very 
graciously  brought  me  out  to  the  campus.  I 
think  I  stayed  in  the  infirmary  at  that  time; 
it's  now  the  Atkinson  administration 
building.  I  had  a  cousin  who  had  come  just 
that  year  also,  to  teach  and  coach,  so  I 
stayed  with  him  for  the  rest  of  that  first 
semester.  I  remember  there  were  two  trees 
that  a  cyclone  had  just  blown  down  —  two 
big  oaks  in  a  field  —  and  I  thought  that  this 
must  be  a  very  dramatic  area. 


/  understand  you  were  quite  an 
athlete  here.  What  did  you  play? 

I  went  out  for  a  lot  of  sports.  I 
played  basketball  and  baseball.  I  was  on 
the  football  team,  but  I  never  played  very 
much.  I  had  a  classmate  who  was  a  good 
deal  better  than  I  was,  and  he  loved  to  play 
all  the  time.  So  I  let  him.  I  didn't  play 
much. 

You  and  your  brother-in-law  roomed 
together  in  what  year? 

In  Gushing  133  in  1937.  It  was 
probably  the  exam  period  when  we  put  up 
the  penny,  because  that  was  when  we  had 
time  to  relax.  Exams  took  two  weeks  then, 
and  we  never  had  two  exams  the  same  day 
—  often  we  had  days  in  between  them. 

Mrs.  Reveley:  Lots  of  time  for  spring 
madness. 

Did  you  meet  through  your  brother? 

Dr.  Reveley:  Marie  was  a  senior  in 
high  school,  and  her  brother  and  I  played 
baseball  in  Richmond  one  time  and  stayed 
the  night  at  their  house. 

Mrs.  Reveley:  They  were  both 
pitchers,  and  they  were  playing  the 
University  of  Richmond. 

Dr.  Reveley:  But  he's  the  one  who 
introduced  me  to  his  three  sisters,  and  I 
thought  the  other  one  —  the  middle  one  — 
was  the  one  who  was  going  to  Longwood. 
So  I  decided  to  have  a  date  the  next  year. 

I  was  pretty  slow. 

But  we  did  get  together  and  dated 
the  next  year  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Reveley:  ...  '39  to  '40  .  .  . 

Dr.  Reveley:  .  .  .  and  it  was  very  nice. 

Relations  were  better  between 
Longwood  and  Hampden-Sydney  then? 

Dr.  Reveley;  I  think  so. 

Mrs.  Reveley:  They  looked  down  on 


us  academically.  They  said  it  was  Miss 
Mary's  Finishing  School,  but  we  had  fun. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  were 
so  man)'  students  at  Hampden-Sydney  who 
had  sisters  at  Longwood  and  there  were  so 
many  marriages  (not  of  course  to  the 
sisters!);  we  were  all  called  by  our  big 
brothers'  nicknames.  I  was  little  Eas, 

Dr.  Reveley:  I  think  the 
brother-sister  feeling  was  a  little  stronger 
than  it  is  now,  with  the  advent  of 
coeducation  . 

Mrs.  Reveley:  It's  a  whole  new  scene. 

Dr.  Reveley:  Everybody  used  to  go 
into  town  to  check  out  the  freshman  class. 

Mrs.  Reveley:  Oh,  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  nights  they  came  in  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred-fifty  at  a  time.  It  was  very,  very 
different.  There  was  no  hangout  here,  no 
hangout  at  Longwood  —  Shannon's  was 
where  we  hung  out. 

Dr.  Reveley:   That  no  longer  exists. 

Mrs.  Reveley:  That  kind  of  life  no 
longer  exists,  but  all  Hampden-Sydney 
would  bum  rides  into  town  in  the 
afternoons  —  it  was  absolutely,  strictly 
illegal  to  have  a  date  —  but  it  was  great  fun. 

Walking  to  Longwood  House  .  .  . 
there  was  kind  of  a  tearoom  there,  and 
we'd  take  the  walk.  Dances  .  .  .  we  went  to 
lots  of  dances.  They  were  fun  dances.  I 
think  it's  getting  back  a  little  bit  to  that 
way. 

If  you  had  a  date,  it  didn't  matter  if 
you  were  in  love  with  him,  it  was  a  fun 
evening.  Everj'body  danced  with  you. 

Dr.  Reveley:  One,  they  danced,  and 
two,  they  broke  in  on  each  other. 

Mrs.  Reveley:  Hampden-Sydney  had 
a  reputation  for  being  a  "fast  break," 
which  meant  that  all  the  boys  wouldn't  get 
stuck.  There  really  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
stagline. 


Dr.  Reveley:  And  if  he  weren't 
popular,  a  boy  would  call  on  his  fraternity 
brother,  knowing  that  he  was  going  to 
break,  so  that  he  could  take  his  place. 
Sometimes  that  got  a  girl  going  around. 

What  were  fraternities  like  then? 

Dr.  Reveley :  One  very  real  difference 
was  that  nobody  could  live  in  them,  so 
there  was  a  little  broader  recognition  of  the 
Hampden-Sydney  man  across  the  campus. 
There  was  still  good  fraternity  rivalry.  In 
size,  they  were  very  much  the  same.  They 
did  not  have  anything  but  lodges,  but  they 
could  have  parties  there.  I  don't  know  that 
the  parties  were  quite  as  loud,  but  I  suspect 
the  amplification  of  musical  instruments 
wasn't  what  it  is  today.  But  they  suffered 
some  of  the  same  ills. 

Mrs.  Reveley:  It  was  quite  different 
in  one  respect  —  we  were  absolutely  not 
allowed  in  the  fraternity  houses. 

Dr.  Reveley:  That  rule  was  broken  a 
great  deal. 

Mrs.  Reveley:  On  the  dance 
weekends,  we  were  allowed  in.  The  rules  at 
Longwood  were  very  much  stricter,  but  we 
went  .  .  .  against  the  rules. 

Dr.  Reveley:  Being  prohibited  made 
it  somewhat  more  interesting.  A  number  of 
persons  made  good  use  of  extra  rooms  by 
furnishing  a  place  where  girls  could  stay. 

Mrs.  Reveley:  That  was  true  when  we 
came  back.  I  had  three  girls  almost  every 
weekend  for  years. 

When  did  you  come  back  to 
Hampden-Sydney? 

Dr.  Reveley:  1963.  We  were  away  a 
long  time.  I  got  married,  of  course,  and  I 
went  to  seminary,  and  a  church,  in  a 
uniquely  named  place:  Churchville.  Ever 
heard  of  it  before?  It's  a  little  west  of 
Staunton.  After  Churchville,  I  went  into 
the  Army  as  a  chaplain.  After  that,  I  went 
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to  Southwestern. 

We  stayed  there  about  six  months.  I 
went  to  Duke  and  back  to  Southwestern... 
until  we  came  to  Hampden-Sydney  in  the 
spring  of  '63.  I  was  a  professor  at 
Southwestern  .... 

Mrs.  Reveley:  .  .  .  administrator, 
chaplain,  coach  —  he  ran  the  whole  gamut. 

Dr.  Reveley:  Then  I  was  Dean  of 
Admissions.  It  was  a  nice  little  seventeen 
year  period.  I'm  still  glad  we  had  more 
years  at  Hampden-Sydney  than  anywhere 
else. 

You  've  seen  the  College  from  three 
different  sides.  Which  one  was  the  most 
'fun  "? 

Dr.  Reveley:  There  have  been 
different  "most  funs"  in  each  category.  It's 
hard  comparing  them.  You  know  what 
being  a  student  is  like;  it  has  its  delights.  I 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  I  knew  professors 
who  were  extremely  interesting;  they  were 
very  much  interested  in  you.  And  the 
student  government  .  .  .  and  Marie  .... 

Mrs.  Reveley:  I'll  brag  on  him:  when 
he  was  a  student  he  won  all  the  honors  and 
medals  you  could  get.  Tiger  of  the  Year, 
Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan,  Gammon  Cup. 

Dr.  Reveley:  Don't  forget  a  B.A. 

But  being  president  also  had  its 
headaches  and  delights.  Oddly  enough, 
during  some  of  the  turmoil  of  the  sixties, 
there  were  many  positive  influences  on 
education  —  in  the  race  situation,  for 
example,  we  moved  to  where  we  don't 
have  a  "Black  Problem."  There  were  some 
problems  on  which  I'm  not  so  sure  we 
reached  the  right  resolution;  the  one  on 
dormitory  visitation  and  the  one  on 
alcohol  I  don't  think  made  much 
difference.  Beer  had  been  here  since  before 
I  was. 

When  I  came  to  college,  I  guess  I  was 
surprised,  if  I  thought  anything,  when  after 
the  first  freshman  reception  one  of  the 
fraternity  brothers  took  us  back  to  his 
room  and  brought  out  a  bottle,  carefully 
secreted  under  one  of  his  shirts  in  his 
middle  drawer.  I  just  wasn't  prepared  for 
it.  I  went  back  to  my  room.  There  was  not 
as  much  drinking,  but  more  people  drank 
than  didn't  drink. 

Mrs.  Reveley:  Girls  didn't  drink, 
though. 

Dr.  Reveley:  I  started  all  this  off 
intending  to  say  that  I  don't  think  the 
change  has  necessarily  been  a  bad  one. 

(In  the  sixties),  we  got  it  from  several 
sides.  There  was  a  good  gap  between  what 
the  students  wanted  and  what  the  faculty 
and  administration  wanted,  and  what  the 
board  wanted.  You  could  almost  call  it 
cutting  the  dog's  tail  off  inch  by  inch.  Our 
son  would  have  said,  "If  you  want  to  do  it, 
why  not  go  ahead?"  But  I  think  by  doing  it 
slowly  (and  making  it  somewhat 
acrimonious  at  times),  people  got  more 
adjusted  to  the  idea.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that 
I  wouldn't  follow  that  same  policy  again.  If 
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we  had  done  things  drastically,  we  would 
have  created  far  more  problems. 

Going  on  to  the  third  "most  fun": 
it's  always  a  delight  to  have  a  chance  to 
explore  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  a  student. 
Sometimes  it's  discouraging,  but  more 
often  not.  It's  not  a  chance  to  impose  your 
ideas  —  I  don't  think  that's  good  teaching 
—  but  a  chance  to  be  a  friend  and  share 
with  him. 

It  seems  —  and  this  is  my  own  point 
of  view  —  that  there  is  a  more  stable 
concern  for  values,  and  an  interest  in 
getting  to  know  the  religions  of  the  world: 
not  as  just  a  curiosity,  but  as  another 
spiritual  force  in  the  world  to  be  reckoned 
with  —  to  deal  with,  to  work  with,  to 
cooperate  with.  And  I  guess  that's  good, 
because  it  indicates  an  awareness  by  which 
the  Christian  religion  can  be  helped  in  its 
understanding  of  the  world. 

From  my  point  of  view,  that's  great. 
I  have  a  feeling  it  goes  pretty  much  across 
the  board  with  students.  There's  a  lot  of 
dissipation  in  the  fraternity  houses  and  the 
dormitories,  but  I  don't  think  it's  as  frantic 
or  frenetic  as  it  was. 

You're  very  proud  of  your  husband, 
Mrs.  Reveley? 

Mrs.  Reveley:  I  watched  him  build  in 
every  area:  students,  curriculum,  faculty, 
and  the  buildings,  of  course,  which  you  can 
walk  around  and  look  at:  the  science 
building,  Whitehouse  dormitory,  the 
library,  twenty-six  houses,  roads,  the  kind 
of  thing  that  you  can  put  your  finger  on 
very  quickly  and  give  you  an  undisputed 
feeling  of  progress.  The  enlargement  of  the 
student  body,  the  enlargement  of  the 
faculty,  the  water  system,  the  lake,  the 
underground  pipes.  It  was  fun  and  exciting 
to  live  on  this  campus. 

I  almost  cry  watching  this  house 
being  dismantled. 


GUSTAV  HENRY  FRANKE,  B.S.,  B.S., 
M.A.T.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
B.S.,  Auburn  University,  1938;  B.S., 
Auburn  University,  1939;  M.A.T.,  Duke 
University,  1965. 

WHEN  I  graduated  from  Auburn 
University  in  1938,  there  weren't 
any  jobs  to  speak  of,  and  my  polo 
coach  wanted  me  to  come  back  and  play 
polo  for  another  year.  So  I  decided  to  get  a 
degree  in  chemistry,  as  well  as  the  one  in 
electrical  engineering;  I  went  back  to 
school  and  got  my  degree  in  '39. 

I  walked  the  streets  of  Atlanta  and 
finally  got  a  job  with  Swift  and  Company's 
cottonseed  oil  extraction  plants.  I  went  to 
work  as  a  day  laborer  for  the  magnificent 
sum  of  forty  cents  an  hour. 

With  two  high-powered  degrees? 

That's  right,  and  I  was  lucky  to  get 
the  job.  I  worked  as  a  laborer  for  three 
months;  then  a  Mr.  Murphy  sent  me  to  the 
plant  in  Macon,  Georgia,  to  straighten  out 
a  problem,  and  then  I  went  up  to  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  to  straighten  out  another 
problem. 

I  then  got  an  opportunity  to  go  with 
Masterbuilders  Research  Laboratories  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  concrete 
products  and  coloring  compounds.  One  of 
my  projects  was  working  on  a  spark-proof 
concrete  floor.  During  that  time  we  were 
building  a  lot  of  airplane  factories  out  on 
the  West  Coast,  and  they  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  static  electricity,  which  had 
caused  a  number  of  explosions  in  the 
factories.  We  came  up  with  something  that 
was  quite  spark -proof. 

I  was  inducted  into  the  service  and 
stayed  in  until  '44  or  '45.  Then  I  returned 
and  received  a  regular  commission  in  the 
artillery.  I  was  in  the  service  from  1945 
until  1964.  When  I  got  out  of  the  service,  I 
went  to  Duke  and  got  my  master's  degree 
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Gus  Franke  served  for  years  as  the  golf  coach  in  addition  to  teaching  computer  science. 


in  education,  majoring  in  mathematics,  and 
I  came  to  Hampden-Sydney  in  1965. 

You've  been  all  over  the  place, 
haven't  you? 

Well,  during  World  War  II  I  went  to 
Europe.  My  first  assignment  after  I  got 
back  in  the  service  was  at  Fort  Sill.  Then  I 
studied  anti-aircraft  artillery  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas.  I  went  to  Japan  next,  and  the 
Korean  War  came  along.  My  battery  was 
the  first  to  fire  against  the  enemy.  I  spent 
eight  or  nine  months  as  a  battery 
commander  until  I  was  run  over  by  a 
truck.  I  went  to  the  MASH  hospital  —  I 
guess  you've  watched  M  A  S  H.  1  wish  the 
MASH  I  went  to  was  like  the  one  on 
television.  But  they  were  good  outfits;  they 
were  all  good  outfits.  Anyway,  I  was  lying 
on  a  platform  and  a  doctor  came  along.  He 
read  my  ticket  which  said,  "Run  over  by 
an  ammunition  truck,  legs  broken,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera.  Evacuate."  The  doctors 
sent  all  the  cases  that  they  didn't  expect  to 
return  to  the  front  within  thirty  days  to  a 
hospital  in  Japan.  The  doctor  said,  "Load 
this  officer  up.  He  won't  be  any  good  to 
us."  Then  I  spoke  up,  like  a  damn  fool. 
"Hey,  wait  a  minute.  Doc,  don't  ship  me 
out.  I  don't  think  they're  broken  —  let's 
x-ray  'em  first."  They  weren't  busted,  just 
badly  bruised. 

And  I  finally  got  out  of  Korea  a  httle 
later.  Of  course,  everybody  normally  got 
out  in  about  twelve  months,  but  the 
division  artillery  commander  was  kind 
enough,  when  he  left,  to  tell  the  new 
artillery  commander,  "You  ought  to  keep 
Gus  around  here;  he's  the  only  one  of  the 
old  hands  that  knows  anything  about  how 
things  operate  around  here,"  and  I  said, 
"Well,  thank  you,  General  Martin;  I'll  cut 
your  throat,  too." 

I  came  back  to  the  States  and  went 
to  the  University  of  Florida  as  an  Assistant 
Professor  of  Military  Science  for  three 
years.  Then  I  was  assigned  to  the  Eleventh 
Airborne  Division,  supposedly  to  be  the 
battalion  commander  of  their  medium 
artillery  detail.  But  when  I  told  him  I 
wasn't  going  to  jump,  the  general  tried  to 
get  me  reassigned.  He  didn't  want  any 
commanders  who  weren't  jumpers.  I  went 
overseas  with  them  to  Augsburg,  Germany, 
anyway. 

I  came  back  home  again,  to  Fort 
Monroe,  at  the  Continental  Army 
command,  in  charge  of  Hawk  missile 
training.  From  there  I  went  to  Second 
Army  headquarters,  as  an  Executive 
Officer  for  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics  at  Fort  Meade,  Maryland.  That's 
where  1  started  getting  interested  in 
computers.  The  supply  situation  in  the 
army  then  was  just  terrible,  as  it  is  now, 
and  always  has  been.  Everything  was  done 
by  hand  —  reporting  from  installations, 
trying  to  consolidate  the  reports  —  and  it 
was  too  slow.  We  never  really  knew  the 
status  of  the  equipment  in  our  units  or  the 


status  of  supplies. 

1  found  out  we  had  a  big  computer 
on  the  post.  I  started  asking  the  people 
there  why  we  couldn't  put  everything  on  a 
computer,  and  by  golly  we  did  it.  That 
saved  our  necks  in  the  Cuban  crisis, 
because  we  had  to  send  units  to  Florida 
completely  equipped.  We  were  the  only 
army  unit  that  met  all  our  deadlines. 

From  there  1  went  to  Turkey.  1 
enjoyed  that  tour,  but  1  came  back  and 
they  shipped  me  up  to  Second  Army 
Headquarters.  1  didn't  want  that 
assignment,  however,  so  I  decided  that  it 
was  about  time  to  get  out  of  the  Army. 

You  mentioned  your  interest  in 
computers.  What  do  you  think  of  our  new 
one? 

I  think  this  is  a  fabulous  piece  of 
equipment.  I  think  we  should  have  had  this 
one,  or  something  like  it,  a  long  time 
before  we  did.  As  I  recall,  we  started 
teaching  computer  programming  in  1968. 
The  year  before  that  I  had  instituted  a 
course  in  computer  programming  by  going 
up  to  Randolph-Macon  with  our  punch 
cards,  bringing  the  programs  back, 
analyzing  the  results,  and  going  up  again. 
What  do  you  think  of  computer 
science  as  a  liberal  art? 

I  think  a  lot  of  people  feel  that  this  is 
a  technical  course,  and  that  is  true.  But  1 
don't  know  any  better  way  to  develop  a 
student's  interest  in  the  computer,  to 
convey  to  him  its  strength,  its  powers,  and 
its  influence,  than  in  getting  him  involved 
in  the  mechanical  process  of  learning.  It's  a 
techniques  course,  but  there  is  no  other 
way  to  get  him  to  appreciate  the 
contribution  of  the  computer  to  our 
society  and  the  impact  it's  going  to  have  on 
his  life. 

You've  been  associated  extensively 
with  Hampden-Sydney  men  since  coming 
here.  Have  you  seen  any  changes? 

No.  Before  we  ever  had  an  Honors 
Program  here,  we  had  great  students  and 
we  had  poor  students.  We  still  do. 

And  now  the  big  question:  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  your  free  time? 

I'll  probably  travel  with  my  wife. 
There  are  a  lot  of  parts  of  the  United 
States  that  I  haven't  seen.  I've  not  been 
into  Maine  or  Vermont,  so  we'll  go  there. 
I'd  like  to  go  back  out  West,  to  Colorado, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  I  don't 
particularly  care  to  see  California. 

I  know  one  thing,  I'm  going  to  keep 
playing  golf. 

I've  had  a  right  full  life.  I've  done 
more  things  than  the  normal  man,  but 
what  I  think  I've  enjoyed  more  than 
anything  else  is  working  with  these  young 
fellows.  You  get  students  that  you  get  very 
close  to,  and  my  experiences  with  them 
have  been  more  gratifying  than  anything. 
They  still  come  back,  some  of  them,  and  I 
can't  think  of  anything  more  gratifying 
than  being  remembered,  .fc 


Education  develops  that  natural  resource. 

Today,  there's  only  so  much  of 

everything  to  go  around. 

Some  things  last  longer  than  others. 

Oil  is  today.  Minds  are  forever. 

Support  our  colleges  and  universities! 
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The  Other 
Side  of  the 
Fence 


How  a $530,000 grant 
from  the  Mellon  Foundation 
sent  professors  back  to 
school,  and  what 
they  found  there. 


A  synopsis  of  the  program 
with  an  afterword  by 
Dr.  James  Angresano. 


Dr.  Angresano,  a  graduate  of 

Lehigh  and  the  University  of  Tennessee, 

is  an  assistant  professor  of  economics 

at  the  College. 
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THE  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 
of  New  York  has  awarded  a 
$350,000  grant  to  six  Virginia 
Colleges  in  support  of  a  joint  four-year 
faculty  development  program  in  the  liberal 
arts.  Professors  at  Hampden-Sydney,  Hol- 
lins,  Mary  Baldwin,  Randolph-Macon, 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  and 
Sweet  Briar  —  all  private  liberal  arts 
colleges  enrolling  fewer  than  1000  students 
apiece  —  began  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
program  in  June  1981,  with  a  series  of 
seminars  designed  to  help  professors 
regenerate  liberal  education  through  curri- 
cular  integration  —  bringing  together  all  the 
facets  of  liberal  learning  —  and  proving  the 
importance  and  usefulness  of  the  liberal 
arts  to  a  generation  of  students  who  tend 
to  view  them  as  impractical.  "It  is 
significant  that  the  Mellon  Foundation  has 
recognized  both  the  value  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  of  these  six  Virginia  institutions,"  said 
Hampden-Sydney  President  Josiah 
Bunting,  who  received  the  grant  as  its 
administrator.  "I  view  the  grant  as  the  first 
major  step  towards  a  useful  consortium 
among  the  colleges,  beginning  with  an  area 
crucial  to  the  renewal  and  revitalization  of 
a  liberal  arts  program  —  the  faculty." 

"Our  goal,"  says  Hampden-Sydney 
Dean  Daniel  Poteet  II,  "will  be  revitalizing 
the  understanding  and  the  teaching  of 
liberal  arts  in  the  practical  context  of 
today's  student  and  today's  society,  and  a 
widening  of  very  practical  faculty  per- 
spectives on  their  own  disciplines  and  their 
own  work."  He  added,  "Although  the 
colleges  are  limited  in  size  and  resources  by 
themselves,  together  they  provide  a  nicely 
complementary  grouping  of  strengths  for 
undergirding  cooperative  efforts." 

Explaining  the  use  of  the  faculty  in 
the  first  phase  of  the  cooperative  consor- 
tium, Poteet  said,   "If  we  are  to  awaken 


students  to  a  driving  interest  in  the  fullest 
benefits  of  liberal  education,  then  their 
skill  at  working  with  traditional  liberal  arts 
material  must  be  improved  and  their  need 
to  see  its  usefulness  must  be  faced 
honestly.  And  since  students'  models 
toward  the  achieving  of  these  ends  are 
naturally  the  faculty  members  themselves, 
it  is  with  faculty  members  that  we  must 
begin." 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  all  the 
professors  at  the  six  colleges,  chosen 
competitively,  will  attend  some  of  the  16 
different  workshops  of  the  Mellon  Faculty 
Development  Program  over  a  four-year 
period. 

Hand-picked  professors  and  visiting 
consultants  will  lead  faculty  members 
through  thought-provoking  seminars. 
"Computers,  Communication  Technology, 
and  Society"  will  examine  the  impact  of 
computers  and  other  communication  tech- 
nology on  the  world  we  live  in  —  an  impact 
which  promises  to  go  far  beyond  mere 
efficiency  of  data  storage  and  calculation, 
to  the  point  of  placing  constraints  or 
directions  on  the  way  we  think  and 
determine  values,  thereby  changing  the 
quality  of  our  personal  and  social  lives. 
Computer  scientists  and  mathematicians 
would  participate,  but  so  would  philo- 
sophers, sociologists,  and  historians,  among 
others.  In  "Culture  and  International 
Relations  in  the  Third  World,"  historians, 
economists,  political  scientists,  anthro- 
pologists, philosophers,  scientists,  and 
students  of  literature  and  religion  will  try 
to  understand  how  particular  cultures  and 
national  identities  have  come  into  being, 
how  they  relate  to  each  other  within 
particular  regions,  and  how  the  western 
industrialized  (and  generally  democratic) 
world  might  sympathetically  and  fruitfully 
relate    to    these    countries,    regions,    and 


Rapt  attention  was  the  order  of  the  day:  our  professors  Anne  Lund  (biology,  left)  and 
Iverson  (philosophy,  center)  at  a  Mellon  Seminar. 
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library  Given 
$60,000 in  Grants 
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RIVATE  college  libraries  are  be- 
ing eaten  up  by  inflation,"  says 
Hampden-Sydney  Librarian 
John  Ryland.  "And  the  only  salvation 
we  have  is  to  receive  grant  money  over 
and  above  our  annual  operating  bud- 
get." Prime  examples  of  this  kind  of 
support  are  recent  grants  of  $50,000 
from  the  Arthur  Vining  Davis  Founda- 
rions  of  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  and  of 
$10,000  from  the  Dennis  Foundation 
of  Richmond. 

"The  Davis  Foundations  grant 
will  go  to  general  library  support  and 
acquisitions,"  explained  Ryland, 
"while  the  Dennis  Foundation  gift  will 
build  our  collection  of  books  on  inter- 
national relations  -  an  area  in  which  it 
is  important  that  our  library  keep  up- 
to-date,  especially  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent crises  in  the  Middle  East  and  East- 
em  Europe." 


cultural  patterns. 

The  two  topics  to  be  considered  in 
"American  Social  Issues"  are  Poverty  and 
Population,  and  Environment  and  Energ>'. 
Statisticians,        scientists,        sociologists, 
psychologists,    econo- 
mists,   and  poets  and 
other  artists  could  all 
have  a  hand  in  illumi- 
nating    these     issues, 
posing   solutions,   and 
estimating    the    limits 
of     possible     success. 
The       questions      are 
simply  stated.  For  the 
first  issue:  What  kinds 
of  poverty  are  avoid- 
able;   what    can      be 
done       to       alleviate 
poverty?       For       the 
second:   What  are  the 
tradeoffs;  where  does 
the     ordinary    citizen 
fit    in     the    decision- 
making process;  what 
should    be    done?    In 
the  broader  sense,  the 
issue  here  is  the  rela- 
tionship  between  the 
liberal  arts  and  public 
policy.   A  third  semi- 
nar, "Ethical  Issues  in 
Public     and      Profes- 
sional Life,"  is  a  crucial 
course,  because  philo- 
sophers are  no  longer  the  only  members  of 
the  academic  community  who  must  deal 
squarely    \vith    ethics.   Whatever  field  stu- 
dents enter,  they  will  be  faced  with  ethical 
problems;    their    education    must   prepare 
them  for  these  problems.  Consider  the  city 
planner  working  in  a  historic  landmark  area 
where  people  of  modest  means  happen  to 
live;  the  definition  of  death  for  purposes  of 
life    support    or   organ   transplant;  sexual 
harassment    and    transcript    alterations   in 
education;  genetic  engineering  and  profit 
potential. 

"A  Changed  State  of  Consciousness: 
Psycho-Media  Distortions  of  the  Historical 
Process"  will  deal  with  the  sweeping 
practical  consequences  of  the  theory  that, 
after  a  generation  of  television-watching, 
our  perceptions  of  reality,  and  especially 
our  sense  of  temporal  relationships,  are 
changing.  As  a  result,  historians  are 
becoming  frustratingly  aware  that  today's 
youth  find  it  difficult  to  establish  causal 
relationships  within  the  past  or  between 
the  past  and  the  present.  An  exploration  of 
mankind's  consciousness  of  time,  i.e.,  life 
as  a  process  vs.  life  as  a  set  of  random  and 
discrete  events,  could  bring  together  such 
disciplines  as  history  and  psychology, 
sociology  and  philosophy,  and  even, 
perhaps,  physics.  Not  only  would  such  an 
exploration  stimulate  cross-disciplinary 
analysis,  but  it  would  help  teachers  develop 
creative  techniques  for  the  reintegration  of 


subjective    learning   (implicit    in    the   tele- 
vision   generation)    with    the    linear-logic 
foundations     of     the     Western     scientific 
tradition.  In  the  sixth  workshop,  "Images 
of  Men   and   Women   in   the   Fine  Arts," 
artists,     writers,     hu- 
manists,       scientists, 
and    social    scientists 
wall    compare    images 
produced  in  the  past 
to  those  of  the  cine- 
ma,   theatre,    fiction, 
and  plastic  arts  since 
1945,  in  the  works  of 
European   and  Ameri- 
can artists  like  Solzhe- 
nitsyn.  Bellow,  Pinter, 
Antonioni,       Altman, 
and  Motherwell.  Find- 
ing out  what  it  means 
to    be    a    man    or    a 
woman  now,  and  how 
these  ideals  have  been 
propagated  in  the  past 
few  decades,  will  give 
teachers  a  better  idea 
about   the  times  that 
have  shaped  their  stu- 
dents,   and    therefore 
about   how   better  to 
make  them  appreciate 
the  universal  relevance 
of  liberal  arts  in  our 
society. 


"I  see  nothing  but  good  coming  from 
this  foresightful  grant,"  concluded  Bun- 
ting. "The  program  is  sound  and  sensibly 
planned;  the  salubrious  exchange  among 
our  professors  will  stimulate  intellectual 
vigor  on  all  the  campuses;  and  this  first 
great  step  in  cooperation  among  the  six 
colleges  indicates  a  healthy  growth  for 
privately-supported  liberal  education  in 
Virginia." 


An  Afterword 
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interdisciplinary  work  on  our  campus. 
Toward  this  end  our  new  curriculum  has 
already  taken  a  giant  step  —  and  the  Mellon 
seminars  have  made  us  ready  to  go  along. 
We  studied  subjects  in  Richmond 
completely  alien  to  our  disciplines,  and  it 
was  hard  to  grasp  concepts  quickly  which 
scholars  had  spent  years  codifying  and 
coming  to  understand.  Our  students,  we 
realized,  often  have  an  even  harder  time, 
simply  because  they  have  had  even  less 
opportunity  than  we  have  to  study  the 
world  about  them;  our  empathy  grew 
dramatically  for  the  student  who  must 
within  a  relatively  short  time  approach  and 
digest  the  gist  of  several  radically  different 
disciplines,  such  as  business  management, 
French,  and  philosophy. 

We  took,  for  example,  a  seminar  on 
the  Middle  East.  There,  plunged  into  piles 
of  reading  (something  else  to  empathize 
about!),  we  developed  a  new  appreciation 
of  non-western  social  and  political  thought, 
laying  a  foundation  for  a  sensitive  and 
critical  understanding  of  the  complex 
currents  at  work  in  that  area.  This 
knowledge,  at  the  very  least,  can  be  used  in 
improving  instruction  in  certain  social 
science  and  humanities  courses,  either  by 
direct  application  or  by  imparting  the 
awareness  of  so  basic  a  fact  that  there  are 
differences  between  western  and  non- 
western  ways  of  thinking. 

The  real  reward  will  come  when  my 
students  are  as  glad  as  I  am  that  I  went  to 
the  Mellon  seminars,  fe 


OING  back  to  class  was  an 
experience  we  shall  not  soon  forget. 
Nor  shall  we  forget  the  valuable 
lessons  the  seminars  taught  us,  both  as 
professional  academics  and  as  teachers  of 
young  men. 

The  very  nature  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion seeks  to  spread  before  the  student  a 
carpet  into  which  is  woven  the  design, 
section  by  section,  unfolding  to  reveal  the 
complete  pattern.  He  must  see  it  all,  as  it 
were,  from  a  distance  if  he  is  not  to  get  lost 
among  the  threads  and  knots.  And  we  must 
know  the  way  both  our  square  and  the 
squares  in  the  far  corner  fit  into  the  whole, 
or  we  are  deluding  ourselves  —  the  fallacy 
of  kings,  solipsism,  rears  its  ugly  head  - 
and  (what  is  worse)  we  are  deluding  our 
students.  The  positive  teaching  of  these 
seminars    is    that    we    must    foster   more 


"/  had  forgotten  what  it  was  like  to  be  a 
student.  "  -  A  Mellon  participant. 


ON  THE  HEX 


Tennis  Team 
Serves  Us 
Right 


And  other  notes 
ofinterest. 


Making  quite  a  racket:  the  ODAC  cham- 
pions with  their  coach  Bobby  Saylor  (right, 
below). 


THEY'RE  winners.  This  year  they're 
Hampden-Sydney's  only  winners. 
The  netters,  led  by  Scott  Goodman, 
Angus  Macaulay,  and  Worth  Remick, 
salvaged  an  otherwise  unspectacular  spring 
season  by  beating  perennial  powerhouse 
W&L  for  the  ODAC  tennis  championship. 
Coach  Bobby  Saylor  '61  finished  his 
thirteenth  season  as  tennis  coach  with  a 
14-8-1  record,  sending  his  three  best 
players  to  the  NCAA  Division  III  cham- 
pionships in  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

"It  has  taken  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
dedication,"  said  Saylor,  who  was  named 
ODAC  Tennis  Coach  of  the  Year.  "Let  me 
tell  you,  it's  not  easy  getting  six  guys  ready 
both  mentally  and  physically  for  each 
match.  Especially  with  the  tough  schedule 
we  play." 

Besides  taking  on  instate  rivals  like 
VPI,  Madison,  VMI,  and  Richmond,  the 
team  also  traveled  south  to  Florida  during 
spring  break  and  played  five  of  the  top 
schools  there.  Going  on  the  spring  tour  has 
become  the  carrot  at  the  end  of  the  stick 
for  tennis  team  members,  as  Saylor  takes 
only  his  top  seven  men  south. 

"This  was  our  fifth  trip  to  Florida," 
said  a  beaming  Saylor,  "and  each  year 
we've  done  better  than  before.  The  spring 
tour  gives  our  fellovw  a  chance  to  play 
some  solid  competition  early  in  the  season, 
which  really  pays  off  when  we  begin  our 
ODAC  schedule." 

In  the  ODAC  tournament,  Blitz 
James,  Jimmy  Cain,  and  Worth  Remick, 
won  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  flights 
respectively,  while  Remick  and  Scott 
Goodman  and  Angus  Macaulay  and  Cain 
won  the  number  one  and  two  spots  in 
doubles.  All  six  players  were  named  to  the 
all-ODAC  tournament  team. 

Saylor's  netters  look  to  be  the 
favorites  for  next  year's  title  too,  as  only 
Macaulay  and  Boiling  Lewis  were  lost  to 
graduation.  "We've  got  some  good  recruits 
lined  up  for  next  year,"  observed  Saylor. 
"I  know  we  have  at  least  one  freshman 
who'll  break  into  the  top  six.   I  imagine 


several    of    our    players    will    go    to    the 
national  championships  again  next  year." 


GETTING  ON  THE  STICK 

LACROSSE  attackman  John  Gibson 
became  the  College's  all-time  lead- 
ing scorer,  having  shoved  52  balls 
past  opposing  team  goalies.  He,  Bob 
Bonaventura,  Billy  Carrington,  and  Mac 
McCullough  combined  to  score  126  goals 
during  the  season,  leading  Bill  Reid's  stick 
handlers  to  an  8-8  record. 

"We  had  our  ups  and  downs  during 
the  season,"  said  Reid,  "but  overall  I  think 
we  came  out  on  a  positive  note.  Most  of 
the  players  are  underclassmen,  so  we'll 
have  a  good  base  from  which  to  work  for 
an  ODAC  title  shot  next  year." 

Reid,  who  has  spent  a  good  portion 
of  the  year  recruiting  prospects  at  northern 
prep  schools,  has  added  lacrosse  to 
football,  basketball,  and  baseball  as  one  of 
the  major  sports  on  the  Hill.  Attendance  at 
lacrosse  games  grew  from  a  handful  of 
spectators  at  the  early  spring  games  to  a 
peak  of  a  thousand  at  the  Greek  Week 
matchup  against  Randolph-Macon  —  a 
game  which  the  Tigers  of  course  won 
handily,  9  to  3. 


CASEY  AT  THE  BAT 

THE  lacrosse  team's  8-8  record  may 
be  laid  to  stiff  competition,  but  one 
cannot  blame  the  baseball  team's 
8-17  ledger  on  tough  opponents.  One  must 
blame  the  baseball  team's  poor  record  on 
injuries:  damage  to  staff  aces  Jay  Thomp- 
son and  Skip  Sawyer  alone  cost  the  Tigers 
several  wins.  Although  many  of  coach 
Stokeley  Fulton's  players  were  hurt, 
several  players  did  enjoy  fine  seasons. 
Nelson  Fisher,  Scott  Moorhead,  and  Jimmy 
Moore  (MVP)  all  finished  with  averages  of 
.300  or  better.  Those  three  players  keyed 
Hampden-Sydney's  two  victories  over 
Longwood.  The  Tigers  knocked  the 
Lancers  off  twice  by  scores  of  11-6  and 
11-10;  in  many  respects,  the  two  victories 
over  Longwood  saved  a  rather 
disappointing  year. 

For  the  golf  team,  the  ODAC 
Tournament  was  their  savior.  They  placed 
a  respectable  3rd  in  it,  but  they  could  do 
no  better  in  any  of  the  other  tournaments 
that  they  entered.  Freshman  David  Kelly 
played  brilliantly  at  times  but  he  was  very 
erratic.  Seniors  Billy  Harrison  and  Chip 
King  were  clearly  the  Tigers'  most 
consistent  golfers.  Billy  Harrison  was  the 
only  member  of  the  squad  selected  for  the 
all-ODAC  team. 


ILLUSIONS  OF  EMPIRE  AND 

BEING  FRIENDS  WITH  THE  BOSS 

THE  Hampden  Fellows  program 
brought  to  campus  this  year  two 
lecturers-in-residence  whose  innova- 
tion and  originaUty  have  taken  them  to  the 
top  of  their  respective  fields:  journalist 
Lewis  Lapham  and  businessman  Elliot 
Lehman.  Lapham,  the  cerebral  editor  of 
the  130-year-old  Harper's  magazine,  ad- 
dressed a  morning  convocation  audience  on 
the  subject  "The  Lost  Illusion  of  American 
Empire."  Typical  of  his  monthly  Harper's 
column,  "The  Easy  Chair,"  Lapham  gave  a 
quick  and  somewhat  unorthodox  lesson  in 
U.S.  history  about  the  passing  of  the 
American  dream  —  "our  lost  supremacy  in 
both  temporal  and  spiritual  realms."  He 
traced  America's  imperialistic  push  to  the 
Pacific,  her  involvement  in  world  wars,  and 
the  "holier  than  thou"  attitude  that 
America  has  towards  world  politics. 

While  Lapham  rose  to  the  head  of 
Harper's  at  the  early  age  of  41,  Elliot 
Lehman  has  been  co-chief  executive  of 
Fel-Pro,  Inc.,  for  more  than  20  years.  Only 
within  the  past  year  have  he  and  his 
associate,  Lewis  Weinberg,  with  whom  he 
shares  the  chief  executive  office,  gotten 
national  recognition  for  their  $100-million 
family-owned  company. 

What  makes  Fel-Pro  so  unusual  is  its 


emphasis  on  developing  and  maintaining 
strong  labor-management  relations.  "We 
have  found,"  said  Lehman,  "that  it's  good 
business  to  work  closely  with  your  people, 
pay  them  well,  and  make  desirable  benefits 
available  to  them."  Lehman  told  students 
that  their  liberal  arts  education  will  serve 
them  well  in  the  business  world,  and  that  it 
isn't  necessarily  true  that  you  need  an 
M.B.A.  to  climb  to  the  top  in  corporate 
management. 


OMICRON  DELTA  KAPPA 

ELECTS  WHITEHOUSE,  MARTIN, 
STUDENTS 

FRANCIS  R.  Whitehouse  '34,  a 
Lynchburg  doctor,  was  elected  this 
spring  to  the  OAK  national  leader- 
ship fraternity,  in  recognition  of  his 
medical  and  civic  service.  As  a  fellow  and 
life  member  of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians,  Whitehouse  is  author  of 
numerous  articles  in  medical  journals, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  congenital 
megacolon;  he  established  the  basis  for 
present-day  therapy  of  this  disease.  He  is  a 
Diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of 
Internal  Medicine  and  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Medical  Association  and  the 
Virginia  and  American  Medical  Associa- 
tions. At  Hampden-Sydney,  Whitehouse 
edited  the  Hampden-Syd,72ey  Magazine  and 
was  a  member  of  The  Tiger  staff,  Sigma 
Upsilon  literary  fraternity,  and  Chi  Beta 
Phi  scientific  fraternity.  He  also  debated  in 
the  Union  Philanthropic  Society,  acted 
with  the  Jongleurs  theatrical  group,  played 
basketball,  and  ran  track.  Upon  graduation 
he  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Virginia 
School  of  Medicine,  receiving  his  M.D.  in 
1938;  in  1947  he  received  an  M.S.  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Whitehouse 
served  on  the  board  of  trustees  at 
Hampden-Sydney  College  from   1967  until 

1976. 

Long-standing  mender  of  bruises  and 

soother  of  sore  throats,  nurse  Linda  Martin 

became  only  the  second  woman  elected  to 

OAK  at   Hampden-Sydney.  Her  selection 

came  as  no  surprise  since  her  work  as  the 

faculty    advisor   has    brought   the  Alcohol 

Awareness  Committee  into  its  own  as  one 

of    two    such    organizations    operating   at 

Virginia  colleges.  Code-named  the  Commit- 


/>.  Whiteho  use,  OAK    Mrs.  Martin ,  OAK 


tee  On  Responsible  Consumption,  or 
CORC,  the  program  was  implemented  in 
1978  and  is  designed  to  encourage 
responsible  drinking  among  those  students 
who  do  drink. 

An  active  member  of  numerous 
service  organizations  in  the  Farmville  area, 
Mrs.  Martin  is  the  wife  of  English  Professor 
Larry  Martin,  and  has  worked  at  the 
College  for  12  years.  Other  new  members 
of  OAK  included  David  West,  Brian 
Boucher,  Doug  Ross,  and  Rodney  Ruffin. 


Bouncing  for  Breath    through    Lawrence- 
ville. 

BOUNCE  FOR  BREATH 

DRIBBLE  a  basketball  from  North 
Carolina  to  Maryland?  Well,  that's 
what  thirty  Lambda  Chis  did  this 
past  March  with  the  help  of  fraternity 
brothers  from  N.C.  State,  the  University  of 
Richmond,  Randolph-Macon,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  at  Baltimore.  The 
project,  called  "Bounce  for  Breath,"  was 
organized  to  raise  money  for  Cystic 
Fibrosis.  Sponsors  pledged  money  for  each 
mile  the  ball  was  bounced  on  a  journey 
from  Raleigh,  N.C,  to  Landover,  Md.,  the 
site  of  this  year's  Atiantic  Coast  Confer- 
ence Basketball  Tournament. 

Begun  by  Lambda  Chi  at  State  two 
years  ago,  "Bounce  for  Breath"  takes  place 
each  year  during  the  ACC  Tourney  to  raise 
money  for  the  national  campaign  which 
supports  research  efforts  to  find  a  cure  for 
Cystic  Fibrosis.  North  Carolina  Governor 
Jim  Hunt  started  the  ball  bouncing  by 
dribbling  from  the  state  capitol  through  the 
streets  of  Raleigh.  President  Bunting,  State 
Representative  Lewis  Parker,  and  State 
Senator  Eva  Scott  joined  the  entourage  in 
Lawrenceville,  the  first  Virginia  city  on  the 
route.  ABC  News  was  also  in  Lawrenceville 
to  greet  the  Hampden-Sydney  bouncers, 
interviewing  Kevin  Blackwell  '81,  Lambda 
Chi  vice  president  and  organizer  of  the 
event. 

"Our  leg  of  the  bounce  is  seventy- 
five  miles,"  Blackwell  told  the  TV  news 
crew.  "We  picked  up  the  ball  about  four  in 
the  morning  from  State  Lambda  Chis  at 
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For  those  of  you  who  might  have  missed  it  (Heaven  knows  how  you  could  have). 
The  Official  Preppy  Handbook  lists  Hampden-Sydney  as  one  of  the  ten  preppiest  colleges 
in  the  country.  We  aren't  alone  in  the  pillory,  however;  also  in  the  "Top  Ten"  are  Hollins, 
Sweet  Briar,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  mother-institution  Princeton.  Preppy 
authoress  Lisa  Binibach  visited  the  campus  this  spring  to  see  exactly  how  preppy 
Hampden-Sydney  is;  she  wasn't  disappointed.  She  claims  that  what  comes  naturally  for 
our  students  is  "all  the  rage" at  prepdoms  across  the  country.  At  a  booksigning  session  in 
The  Bookstore  (above).  Miss  Bimbach  pointed  out  the  Hampden-Sydney  "Good  Old 
Boy  "  body  type  for  all  to  see. 


The  Time:  Winter  1767:  The  Place:  Breckcnridge  Tavern,  near  the  Appomattox 
River  in  Prince  Edward  County.  It  is  a  cold  evening  and  Innkeeper  Thomas  Breckenridge, 
his  wife  Meg,  and  their  serving  girl  are  preparing  a  hot  meal  for  the  tired  guests  that  have 
gathered  at  the  Tavern  for  the  night.  The  bill  of  fare  includes  such  18th-century  staples  as 
corn  bread,  yams,  ham  and  beef,  plum  pudding,  and  hot  cider  and  wine.  The  Event:  the 
World  Premiere  of  "A  Colonial  Virginia  Evening  at  Table"  written  by  retiring  Fine  Arts 
Professor  Cardon  V.  Biimham,  performed  on  February  19  and  20  in  Winston  Hall. 
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the  North  Carohna  border  and  will  bounce 
it  to  the  Richmond  chapter  at  Amelia  by 
seven  o'clock  this  evening."  Blackwell  was 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  chapter  raised  more  money  than 
any  of  the  other  participating  colleges  — 
we'll  over  $4000. 

It  took  3  days  to  bounce  the  ball  all 
the  way  to  the  Capital  Center  at  Landover, 
where  Honorary  Chairman  Jimmy  "the 
Greek"  Snyder  presented  a  check  for 
$15,000  to  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
at  the  tournament  final. 


SPRING  DEAN'S  LIST 

HONORS  105  STUDENTS 

DEAN  of  the  Faculty  Daniel  Poteet 
II  announced  that  105  students 
have  been  placed  on  the  Dean's 
List  for  the  spring  semester.  Nomination  to 
the  Dean's  List  requires  a  grade-point 
average  of  at  least  3.3  out  of  4. 

Freshmen  honored  were  D.  W.  Clary, 
J.  R.  Frazier,  Jr.,  J.  G.  Gamble,  Jr.,  A.  F. 
Garrison,  W.  C.  Green,  P.  A.  Hardell,  D.  N. 
Heaton,  G.  C.  Jeter,  D.  F.  Jones,  P.  J. 
Kardis  II,  D.  W.  Lee,  M.  R.  Llaneras,  T.  W. 
Nottingham,  A.  R.  Sager,  W.  C.  Tarry,  D. 
L.  Valentine,  M.  J.  Vayvada,  and  T.  A. 
Weinert. 

Sophomores  honored  were  S.  C. 
Bunting,  F.  L.  Campbell  III,  F.  A.  Cook 
III,  J.  C.  Dickinson,  M.  C.  Edmunds  III.W. 
R.  Gladin,  R.  A.  Glover  III,  H.  H.  Harris 
III,  G.  F.  Holland,  D.  P.  Holton,  L.  A. 
Jackson,  G.  W.  Jenkins,  J.  M.  Jordan,  Jr., 
C.  M.  Kelly,  T.  G.  McGarry,  L.  E.  Nelsen 
III,  J.  M.  Nottingham,  P.  A.  Sebreny,  M.  J. 
Shelton,  M.  Soltany,  P.  W.  StaUings,  M.  C. 
Tomkies,  S.  A.  Vander  Veimet,  M.  C. 
Wilson,  and  S.  S.  Young. 

Juniors  honored  were  T.  E.  Adkins, 
Jr.,  V.  R.  Alpizar,  W.  J.  Berry  II,  M.  J. 
Breiner,  C.  B.  Butler,  Jr.,  A.  M.  Clarke,  Jr., 
H.  P.  Cook  III,  G.  T.  Crittenden,  M.  R. 
Cruise,  H.  C.  Cunningham  III,  G.  A.  Currie, 
M.  A.  Deaton,  D.  W.  Donovan,  W.  M. 
Edmunds,  C.  D.  Gordon,  G.  R.  Hampshire, 
E.  A.  Hooker,  C.  T.  Kampfmueller,  R.  E. 
Kellam,  B.  G.  Kirkpatrick,  S.  W.  Knott,  T. 
J.  Lass,  W.  H.  LeCompte,  R.  P.  Leggett,  B. 
C.  McGann,  J.  L.  McGee,  Jr.,  C.  V. 
McPhillips,  T.  H.  Miller,  L.  O.  Mills,  R.  T. 
Newcomb,  J.  K.  Park,  D.  E.  Ross,  D.  L. 
Russell,  T.  J.  Stabel,  G.  D.  Waters,  L.  G. 
Western,  and  B.  E.  Wood. 

Seniors  honored  were  B.  W.  Boucher, 
P.  H.  Cox  III,  D.  S.  Denham,  S.  D. 
Eggleston  III,  P.  T.  Emerick,  S.  D. 
Farthing,  T.  M.  Fitzpatrick,  D.  H.  Fletcher, 
C.  T.  Jervey,  J.  C.  Keesling,  B.  F.  Knight 
III,  D.  R.  Lawler  II,  S.  L.  Moorhead,  W.  H. 
Morgan,  Jr.,  G.  D.  Norrington,  P.  R. 
Randolph,  J.  C.  Rogers,  L.  K.  Salsbery,  E. 
L.  Shope  III,  G.  K.  Stokes,  L.  K.  Tan,  J.  K. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  S.  C.  Vranian,  and  D.  J. 
West. 


SEVEN  NAMED  TO 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


SEVEN  men  joined  the  Board  of 
Trustees  this  spring:  Thomas  N. 
Allen  '60,  Norwood  H.  Davis,  Jr.  '63, 
Jack  B.  Norment  '38,  Lee  S.  Ainslie,  Jr., 
Edward  J.  Campbell,  W.  Robert  Grafton, 
and  Edwin  L.  Kennedy. 

Lee  "Sandy"  Ainslie  is  in  his  first 
year  as  headmaster  at  Episcopal  High 
School  in  Alexandria  after  seven  years  as 
headmaster  of  Virginia  Episcopal  in 
Lynchburg.  He  had  taught  and  coached  at 
both  schools.  Ainslie,  a  1961  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was  a 
Morehead  Scholar  there.  Tom  Allen 
graduated  from  Hampden-Sydncy  as  a 
member  of  both  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa.  With  advanced 
degrees  from  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science  and  the 
University  of  Virginia  School  of  Law,  Allen 
is  president  of  the  East  Coast  Oil 
Corporation  in  Richmond. 

Edward  Campbell  rose  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Tenneco  Corporation  to 
become  president  of  one  of  its  largest 
divisions,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding. 
Campbell  received  a  B.S.  and  an  M.B.A. 
from  Northwestern  University.  Norwood 
Davis  is  a  1963  H-SC  graduate  and  a  1966 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
School  of  Law.  He  became  president  of 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Virginia  this 
past  April,  having  served  as  a  vice  president 
since  1971.  Davis  has  been  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  chairman  of  the 
Annual  Fund. 

Bob  Grafton  and  Ed  Kennedy  bring 
to  the  Board  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  finance.  Grafton,  a  partner  with  the 
accounting  firm  of  Arthur  Anderson  &  Co. 
in  Washington,  is  a  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Accountants  and  on  the 
Board  of  Sponsors  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  Business  School. 
Kennedy  is  a  senior  partner  and  managing 
director  of  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb 
Inc.  of  New  York,  where  his  field  of 
expertise  is  oil  exploration.  He  is  a  1926 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Ohio 
University. 

The  last  of  the  seven.  Jack  Norment 
'38,  is  president  of  Norment  Industries,  a 
specialized  construction  materials  firm  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 


AWARDS  FOR  COLLEGE'S 

ADMISSIONS  PUBLICATIONS 

THOSE  creative  folks  at  the  Martin 
Agency  have  done  it  again.  First  it 
was  David  Martin  '52  and  his 
widely-acclaimed  slogan,  "Virginia  is  for 
Lovers;"  now  Martin,  his  brother  Steve  '67, 


and  John  Adams  '71  have  put  together  the 
award-winning  "Sponge  Book"  —  an 
admissions  brochure  which  claims  on  the 
cover  that  "Here  at  Hampden-Sydney  we 
are  going  to  squeeze  our  lives  like  a 
sponge."  Responsible  for  a  20-percent 
increase  in  applications  for  admission  this 
year,  the  Sponge  Book  took  home  an 
award  for  excellence  in  the  1980  Addy 
Competition  of  the  Richmond  Advertising 


Club,  as  well  as  a  First  Place  Award  in  the 
1980  Graphics  Competition  of  the  Printing 
Industries  of  the  Virginias. 

Another  First  Place  Award  in  that 
same  competition  went  to  the  Honors 
Program  /  Merit  Scholarships  booklet 
originally  designed  by  Ashton  Mitchell, 
Jr.  (father  of  Ashton  Mitchell  III  '67) 
and  revised  last  year  by  the  College's  Pub- 
lications Office.  6 


You  are  a  janitor,  whistling  to  work  in  the  birdsong-sparkled  fnornmg.  It  is  a  day 'ike 
other  days,  except  that  when  you  push  on  the  door  to  Atkinson  Hall,  it  pushes  back. 
Pushes  back  ?  Gingerly  you  try  again.  It  pushes  back  again.  It  doesn  t  answer  when  you 
ask  who's  there  What's  worse  is  that  when  you  run  around  the  building  to  try  the 
other  door,  it  fights  back,  too.  Finally,  with  a  colleague's  help,  you  pry  the  door  open 
only  to  have  a  great  hairy  creature  bare  its  teeth  at  you.  So  do  you  resign  on  the  spot? 

No  you  remember  that  Animal  House  was  on  last  Sunday,  and  lead  the 
President's  horse  out  of  the  President's  front  hall,  and  get  ready  to  clean  up  the  carpet. 
And  that's  the  way  it  was,  March  14,  L981.  . 

Neither  horse  nor  hall  was  damaged;  the  culprit  or  culprits  remain 
unapprehended. 
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FACULTY  FORUM 


"These  Good 

Teachers 

Abound" 


Excellence  in  the  classroom, 
behind  a  ham  radio, 
and  in  a  snake-infested 
swamp:  Hampden-Sydney 
professors  in  action 
show  their  stuff. 


On  December  5,  1980,  President  Bimting 
became  the  second  Hampden-Sydney  presi- 
dent initiated,  as  an  honorary,  into  William 
&  Mary's  Alpha  of  Virginia  Chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Here  Bunting  talks  after  the 
ceremony  with  W  &  M  president  Thomas 
Graves  (left,  below)  and  history  professor 
James  McCord  (right). 


WHEN  one  faculty  member  pulls 
down  two  awards  in  as  many 
months,  you  have  to  wonder 
what  makes  such  a  fellow  tick.  Does  he 
spend  all  of  his  time  doing  research?  Does 
he  know  someone  in  a  high  place?  Or  does 
he  just  live  and  breathe  academic? 

Brian  Schrag,  the  recipient  of  a 
prestigious  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  Fellowship  and  winner  of  the 
Cabell  Award  for  "outstanding  classroom 
contribution,"  does  not,  however,  fit  into 

Schrag  at  work. 


any  of  those  categories.  Schrag  is  one  of 
Hampden-Sydney 's  true  teachers  —  an 
associate  professor  of  philosophy  who 
loves  what  he  does  —  teaching  students. 

"Students  here  have  lots  of  opportu- 
nities for  interaction  with  mature,  fully- 
trained  professors,"  said  Schrag  in  discuss- 
ing his  role  at  Hampden-Sydney.  "Since 
the  first  priority  here  is  teaching  and  not 
research,  I  believe  professors  ought  to  pay 
students  the  ultimate  compliment  of  taking 
them  seriously  and  of  demanding  from 
them  the  very  best  work  that  they  can  do." 

The  Cabell  Award,  Hampden- 
Sydney's  highest  award  to  professors, 
recognizes  Schrag's  dedication  to  teaching. 
He  demands  a  lot  from  his  students,  and  he 
gets  it.  He  feels  very  strongly  about  the 
purpose  of  the  College. 

"The  only  activity  that  is  best 
pursued  within  a  community  of  learners  is 
that  of  nurturing  the  mind."  He  continued: 
"For  that  reason,  I  am  unabashedly  in 
favor  of  clearly  subordinating  all  other 
programs  and  activities  of  the  College  to 
the  academic  program  and  to  nurturing  in 
students  the  value  of  the  pursuit  of  the  life 
of  the  mind." 

The  Residential  Fellowship  for  Col- 
lege Teachers  from  the  NEH  is  the 
Vanderbilt  graduate's  second,  and  one  in  a 


long  line  of  awards  and  grants  he  has 
received  during  his  eight-year  tenure  at 
Hampden-Sydney. 

METTAUER  AWARD 

JOHN  Peter  Mettauer  was  a  physician, 
researcher,  and  alumnus  whose 
18th-century  study  was  a  hotbed  of 
intellectual  productivity.  His  name  was 
therefore  chosen  for  the  award  honoring 
the  year's  outstanding  research  by 
Hampden-Sydney  professors.  It  is  present- 
ed at  Spring  Convocation. 

For  the  first  time  the  award  was 
conferred  jointly  this  April:  to  Dr.  Jorge 
Silveira,  associate  professor  of  modern 
languages,  and  to  Dr.  Ray  Gaskins, 
associate  professor  of  mathematics  and 
director  of  the  Fuqua  Computer  Center. 
Their  project  was  Silveira's  brainchild:  a 
concordance  or  word-list  to  the 
Romancero  General  of  Augustin  Duran. 
Gaskins  made  his  contribution  when  it 
came  time  to  organize  and  produce  the 
volume  from  Silveira's  data. 

The  concordance,  published  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  has 
proven  very  popular  with  researchers  and 
has  been  highly  complimented  by  review- 
ers. Its  word-frequency  lists  are  invaluable 
both  to  students  of  the  literature  and  to 
analysts  of  the  history  of  Spanish. 

"I  did  the  concordance  because  I 
needed  it  myself,"  remarked  Silveira.  "But 
it  is  nice,  is  it  not,  when  you  can  make 
others  happy  by  pleasing  yourself?" 


Before  several  television  cameras,  a 
dozen  or  so  tape  recorders,  and  a 
standing-room-only  crowd  of  almost  1000, 
biology  professor  William  Shear  entered 
the  great  evolution  debate  in  the  star  city 
of  Roanoke  this  past  February.  Organized 
by  the  Roanoke  Valley  Science  Museum, 
the  debate  centered  around  whether  or  not 
the  Biblical  creation  story  should  be 
considered  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
evolutionary  theory  and  be  studied  as  such 
in  the  public  school  system.  Although  the 
forum  lasted  two  hours,  neither  the 
Hampden-Sydney  professor  nor  his  oppo- 
nent from  Liberty  Baptist  came  out  a  clear 
winner.  The  event  received  state-wide 
attention  in  the  media. 


Silveim,   his  radio,   and  his  certificate  of 
appreciation. 

FOUR  MONTHS  OF  UFE 

AUGUST  8,  1980,  11:30  pm:  talking 
on  the  ham  radio  that  fills  much  of  a 
room  in  his  home,  Spanish  professor 
Jorge  Silveira  was  ending  a  conversation 
with  a  doctor  friend  in  Florida. 

Suddenly  a  voice  from  Spain  broke 
in  —  an  urgent  call  for  medical  help.  Sonia 
Maya,  a  twelve-year-old  ballerina ,  was 
dying  of  Ewing  sarcoma,  a  cancer  which 
had  started  in  her  foot  and  gone  untreated, 
dismissed  as  a  dancing  injury.  The  diagnosis 
was  grim  now;  the  disease  was  spreading. 
Without  help  she  would  die  before 
September. 

Silveira  said  that  it  would  take  a 
week  to  get  in  touch  with  the  proper 
medical  personnel.  "Too  late,"  came  the 
reply  from  Huelva,  the  town  from  which 
Christopher  Columbus  had  set  sail.  "It 
must  be  now." 

The  next  afternoon  Silveira  began 
the  series  of  calls  that  secured  a  specialist 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  an 
airplane  to  bring  Sonia  to  Washington,  and 
the  Fredericksburg  Rescue  Squad  to  relay 


her  to  Richmond. 

August  14:  the  plane  was  late,  the 
squad  had  been  called  home.  Silveira 
himself  took  Sonia  and  her  parents  to 
Fredericksburg,  where  the  rescue  squad 
whisked  her  to  MCV  for  treatment.  And 
Sonia  lived  through  Christmas. 

Silveira  was  called  a 

hero.  The  Union  of  Radio 
Operators  in  Spain  award- 
ed him  the  third  annual 
Diploma  for  Human  Ser- 
vice of  an  exemplary  and 
extraordinary  nature. 

"That  girl  was  so 
special!  Her  voice!"  re- 
members Silveira,  pressing 
two  fingers  against  his 
thumb  as  though  recalling 
a  secret  spice;  "She  could 
sing!  And  her  brain!  She 
was   so    smart!" 


SYDNOR  NAMED  MAN 
OF  YEAR 


The  1980  issue  of  the 

HAMPDEN-SYDNEY 

POETRY  REVIEW 

edited  by 
Poet-in-Residence 

Tom  O'Grady 

is  now  available. 

$3.50  a  copy. 

The  Bookstore,  Box  116 

Hampden-Sydney, 

Virginia  23943 

Va.  residents  add  14  cents  tax; 
shipping  charge  $1.00. 


host  on  WCVE,  channel  23,  in  Richmond. 
What's  in  the  works  for  the  near 
future?  Sydnor  plans  to  produce  an 
hour-long  program  this  fall  on  the  impact 
of  the  Vietnam  War  on  American  society 
and  culture.  The  television  special  is  being 
sponsored  by  a  grant  from  the  Virginia 
Council  for  the  Human- 
ities and  Public  Broad- 
casting. Some  segments 
will  be  taped  at  Hampden- 
Sydney,  with  President 
Bunting  and  retired  Gen- 
eral Samuel  Wilson. 


CLAIMING  that  it  "wasn't  all  that 
big  a  deal,"  Dr.  Charles  Sydnor, 
President  Bunting's  assistant, 
walked  away  with  top  honors  from  the 
Virginia  Social  Science  Association  ban- 
quet this  spring,  as  their  "Man  of  the 
Year."  The  award  recognizes  Sydnor's 
distinguished  achievements  in  history. 

Although  Sydnor  is  an  author  and  a 
teacher  (he  taught  Nazi  history  this  past 
spring  at  Hampden-Sydney),  it  is  his  work 
as  a  television  historian  for  which  the 
VSSA  honored  him.  In  particular  they 
noted  his  production  of  a  documentary  on 
Adolph  Hitler  and  his  on-camera  work 
with  "The  World  at  War"  series  as  its  local 


Farrell  (front  and  center)  at  work. 


FUN  IN  THE  SUN 
FOR  FARRELL 


A! 


LAN  Farrell  went 
south  last  winter.  He 
didn't  follow  a  car- 
load of  Theta  Chis  to  Ft. 
Lauderdale  for  spring 
break.  Neither  did  he 
chaperone  a  group  to  the 
Bahamas.  The  well-liked 
professor  of  French  reached  his  destination 
by  parachute— compliments  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Farrell  is  a  Reservist  in  Company  A, 
2nd  Battalion  of  the  11th  Special  Forces 
Group,  whose  midvidnter  drill  was  an 
amphibious  assault  on  a  purported  "terror- 
ist camp,"  a  48-hour  mission  made  more 
exciting  by  rigorous  maneuvers  in  the 
snake-tangled  waters,  swamps,  and  jungles 
of  a  deserted  island  near  Puerto  Rico. 
Objective?  To  snatch  the  guerilla  leader  "in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  alarm  the  other 
guerillas."  The  mission  was  carried  out  at 
night  with  the  help  of  three  different 
attack  teams:  the  beach  security  team,  the 
snatch  security  team,  and  the  actual  snatch 
team. 

According  to  Farrell,  the  11th  SFG 
doesn't  spend  all  its  monthly  drills  on 
exotic  exercises,  although  they  will  go  to 
an  out-of-the-way  location  every  three  or 
four  months.  "Our  commander  believes  it 
is  important  to  create  the  proper  atmo- 
sphere for  specialized  training.  So  we  go  to 
places  like  Puerto  Rico  and  Key  West  to 
practice  our  amphibious  reconnaissance 
techniques,  and  we  go  to  Fort  Drum,  New 
York,  for  Cold  Weather  Warfare  School." 
In  the  past  Farrell  has  trained  in  Norway 
and  Alaska. 

While    such    exotic   journeys  sound 

like  fun,  Farrell  warns  that  they  aren't. 

"The  only  things  on  that  island  with 

us  were  mosquitoes    —    lots    of 

them."  The  men  got  only  one  or  two  hours 

of  sleep  a  night,  lived  in  wet  fatigues,  and 

gobbled    down    C-Rations    for    breakfast, 

lunch,  and  dinner. 

Farrell  likes  the  contrast  between  the 
ivy-covered  walls  of  Hampden-Sydney  and 
the  bug-infested  jungles  of  the  Caribbean. 
"It  keeps  my  mind  off  of  grading  papers 
for  a  while,"  said  Farrell  with  a  laugh. A 
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News  received  before  April  1,  1981 

1914 

The   Reverend  Dr.  ERNEST  TRICE 

THOMPSON  was  elected  in  December  to 
his  39th  term  as  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Outlook  Publishers,  Incorpo- 
rated, which  publishes  The  Presbyterian 
Outlook.  Former  editor  Aubrey  N.  Brown, 
Jr.,  took  the  occasion  to  praise  Thompson 
for  his  lifelong  efforts  to  broaden  the 
thresholds  of  theological  interpretation  in 
this  independent  pubhcation,  which  until 
the  1930's  had  been  a  bastion  of 
traditional  conservative  Christianity. 
Thompson's  record  as  a  teacher  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  for  forty-four  years 
was  exemplary;  he  has  continued  to  teach 
even  in  his  retirement,  at  Austin  Seminary 
in  Texas  and  at  the  Ginter  Park  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Richmond.  Each  week  for 
fifty-six  years  he  has  written  one  of  his 
famous  straight -forward  expositions  for  the 
International  Uniform  Sunday  School 
Lessons— 2,712  in  all  by  the  end  of  1980. 
K2 

1921 

To  FEUX  B.  WELTON  our  apolo- 
gies for  inadvertently  misspelling  his  name 
in  the  last  issue  of  Class  Notes. 

1930 

ROBERT    W.    LAWSON,    JR.,    has 

retired  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Richmond,  after  nine  years  of  service;  for 
four  years  he  served  as  deputy  chairman  of 
that  board  and  for  four  more  as  chairman. 
He  also  has  retired  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  West 
Virginia,  after  23  years  of  service.  A  former 
trustee  of  Hampden-Sydney,  Lawson  is 
now  the  West  Virginia  delegate  to  the 
American  Banking  Association.  K2 


Class  of  1932  -  50th  Reunion 
May  22-23,  1982 


1935 

R.  LEE  CHAMBLISS,  JR.,  has  retired 
from  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University  after  thirty-one  years  as  an 
associate  professor.  He  served  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
PCUS  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  1979, 
and  continues  active  in  the  Blacksburg 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  work  of 
Fincastie  Presbytery.  IIKA 
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1936 

The  friends  and  family  of  the  late 
JOHN  EDGAR  KENYON,  an  elder  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Richmond 
from  1959  until  his  death  in  1979,  have 
dedicated  to  his  memory  the  restoration  of 
the  north  window  on  the  west  wall  of  the 
historic  1848  sanctuary.  K2 

GEORGE  D.  MOFFETT,  JR.,  chair- 
man of  the  Retention  and  Expansion 
Committee  of  the  Greater  Detroit  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  senior  associate  of  The 
Blunt  Company  in  Detroit,  in  an  editorial 
statement  in  The  Detroiter  outiined  the 
steps  by  which  the  committee  hopes  to 
bring  diversification  to  the  economy  of  the 
city.  Following  a  wide-scale  survey  of 
markets  available  for  products  in  Detroit 
and  of  producers  for  those  products,  the 
committee  hopes  to  analyze  the  needs  of 
the  area  and  search  for  industry  to  come  in 
and  take  over  those  markets,  incidentally 
boosting  the  breadth  and  stability  of 
Detroit's  tax  base. 

1937 

"Employees  with  43  years  of  service 
are  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth,"  chuckled 
FRANK  BOOTH  at  his  retirement  party  on 
January  8,  1981.  As  assistant  trust  officer 
at  F&M,  Booth  was  an  asset  speciaHst  in 
the  Security  Exchange,  maintaining  the 
Trust  Department's  property  master  list. 

Booth  will  continue  working 
part-time  after  his  official  retirement. 
Looking  a  trifle  misty-eyed,  he  mused, 
"F&M  has  been  my  home  for  43  years  and 
I'll  never  forget  the  friends  and  experiences 
I've  had  here." Booth  smiled  and  recounted 
one  of  his  favorite  tales.  "Around  1943  or 
1944,  we  were  rapidly  approaching 
$100-million  in  deposits.  Hiter  Harris,  then 
F&M's  president,  had  given  me  strict  orders 
to  notify  him  the  instant  we  reached  that 
figure."  Booth,  who  prepared  the 
comparative  daily  statement  in  his  position 
as  general  ledger  bookkeeper,  would  be  the 
first  to  espy  the  magic  number. 

"One  day  soon  afterwards  my 
records  indicated  that  we  had  gone  over 
the  $100-million  mark  in  deposits.  I 
triple-checked  that  ledger  and  then  made  a 
beeline  for  Harris'  office  to  announce  the 
news.  That  was  a  big  day  for  him." 

Booth,  who  was  born  in  Shanghai, 
China,  where  his  father,  a  naval  officer,  was 
on  duty  with  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  was 
educated  at  various  schools  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts,  including  St.  Christopher's 
School  and  Christ  Church  School.  He  was 
graduated  from  Hampden-Sydney  summa 
cum  laude,  ranking  third  in  his  class. 

The  Reverend  MARVIN  K. 
COMPHER  will  retire  from  his  pastorate  at 
Forest  Hills  Presbyterian  Church  in  Tampa, 
Florida,  on  August  1,  1981,  after  forty-one 
years  of  service  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  sixteen  years  at  Forest  HOls.  Compher 
plans  to  have  a  pastoral  exchange  with  an 


English  Presbyterian  minister  in  June, 
spending  July  in  Switzerland. 

GUY  H.  GILMER,  JR.,  has  retired 
after  thirty-nine  years  of  service  with  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway.  Starting  as  a 
clerk  on  the  Radford  division  in  1941, 
Gilmer  had  become  senior  assistant  vice 
president  for  labor  relations.  His  successor, 
also  a  Hampden-Sydney  alumnus,  is  R. 
CURTIS  STEELE,  JR.  '67. 

FRANK  D.  POLLARD  attended  his 
high  school  reunion  in  May  1980;  E.  L. 
DUPUY  '16  and  W.  S.  ADKISSON,  JR. 
'29,  who  were  the  principal  and  a  teacher 
when  he  was  in  school,  were  on  hand  for 
the  festivities.  K2 


1940 

ROY  HASEGAWA,  who  was  unable 
to  return  for  his  fortieth  reunion,  reports 
that  he  and  his  wife  Seiko  are  enjoying 
retirement  in  Washington  State.  His  wife's 
impaired  health  required  the  move  from 
Tokyo,  where  he  had  been  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  university  for  many  years. 
Since  then  they  have  spent  some  time  in 
Jerusalem,  where  he  did  graduate  work  at 
the  Hebrew  University;  he  is  now  a  visiting 
scholar  at  the  University  of  Washington. 


ALUMM  PROFILE 

Bernard 
Bain '28 


Editor's  note:  Dr.  Bain  died  on  June  20, 
1981,  after  this  article  had  gone  to  press; 
it  remains  as  a  memorial  to  him. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bain. 


George  Moffett  '36      Marvin  Boiuling  '48 


40TH  REUNION 
October  17, 1981 
1941 

The        Reverend  ROBERT      L. 

McBATH,  former  pastor  of  East  Point 
(Georgia)  Presbyterian  Church,  has  been 
elected  executive  of  Athens  Presbytery. 

1944 

J.  THOMAS  HOPKINS,  president  of 
Roanoke  Seven-Up  Bottling  Company,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  Peoples  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  in  Roanoke. 
A  past  president  of  the  Roanoke  Bottlers 
Association  and  a  former  director  of  the 
Roanoke  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Hopkins  is  a  member  of  the  Fifth  District 
Planning  Commission. 


MY  one  hundred  children  were 
really  mine,"  said  Dr.  Bain  when 
he  resumed  his  duties  as  superin- 
tendent of  his  beloved  Presbyterian  Home 
in  Lynchburg.  "Even  on  vacation  I  would 
be  thinking  of  the  children  and  wondering 
what  was  happening  at  the  home.  It  was 
just  the  normal  reaction  of  parents." 

"Father"  was  what  the  children 
called  him,  too;  they  still  write,  they  ask 
him  to  give  them  away  when  they  get 
married.  And  small  wonder.  The  gentle 
man,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  took 
over  the  Home  in  1947,  wrapped  the  dis- 
placed children  with  inviolable  trust  and 
Christian  guidance.  "My  three  years  at  the 
Home  were  the  real  foundation  for  my 
adult  life,"  one  of  them  recalled. 

Dr.  Bain  retired  in  1955  and  went  to 
Roanoke  to  organize  Presbyterian 
churches.  "But  he  couldn't  stay  away  from 
the  children,"  laughed  Mrs.  Bain,  "so  back 
he  went."  Back  for  seventeen  more  years, 
from  1956  to  1973.  His  marks  on  the 
Home  are  many:  the  famous  Little  Boys 
Chorus,  which  toured  churches  around  the 
country  raising  funds  for  the  Home,  the 
increased  staff  and  personal  attention,  the 
"Shoeless  Wonders"  football  team  that  lost 
only  one  game.  Dr.  Bain  was  the  driving 
force  behind  the  establishment  of  two 
branches  of  the  Home,  training  centers  for 
retarded  young  people  in  Radford  and 
Zuni;  a  dormitory  at  the  latter  is  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bain.  The  Bain 
Lecture  Series,  endowed  with  the  royalties 
from    "Father's"    1954    book.    My    One 


Howard  Settle  '50        SamuelGlasscock'52 


1948 

MARVIN    C.    BOWLING,    JR.,    has 

been  elected  executive  vice  president  for 
laws  and  corporate  affairs  with  Lawyers 
Title  Insurance  Corporation  in  Richmond. 
Bowling  joined    Lawyers  Tide  in  1951. 

1950 

The     Reverend     COLLIER     SMITH 

HARVEY  was  installed  in  February  as  the 
first  general  presbyter  of  the  newly-formed 
Fincastle  Presbytery.  As  administrator  and 
spiritual  leader  for  Presbyterians  in  several 
counties,  Harvey  will  be  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  denominational  traditions 
of  order  and  church  continuity  are 
maintained.  He  was  inducted  at  a  festival 
service  before  delegates  from  each  of  the 


Hundred    Children,     brings    distinguished 
speakers  to  the  Home. 

Bain  graduated  from  Hampden- 
Sydney,  after  only  three  years,  in  1928.  A 
member  of  Sigma  Upsilon  and  OAK,  he 
wrote  for  The  Tiger  and  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  Magazine.  From  Union  Theological 
Seminary  he  received  the  B.D.  in  1931  and 
the  Th.M.  in  1936.  His  first  pastorate  was 
the  unpromising  field  of  Wardensville  and 
Lost  City,  West  Virginia.  "But  it  wasn't  all 
that  bad,"  he  smiles.  "I  met  Edna  there." 
In  1936  he  returned  to  his  native 
Lynchburg  as  pastor  of  Quaker  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  served  until 
he  went  to  Presbyterian  Home.  He  has 
served  as  a  Trustee  of  the  College  ever  since 
1955  —  "a  dedicated,  generous,  and 
energetic  friend  of  Hampden-Sydney,"  as 
President  Bunting  says.  "His  16  years  of 
service  were  marked  by  unswerving  commit- 
ment to  strengthening  every  aspect  of  the 
College's  life  and  mission." 

Awards,  of  course,  came  his  way 
frequently;  they  were  received  quietly, 
gratefully.  His  alma  mater  awarded  him  a 
Doctorate  of  Divinity  in  1952  and  the 
Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  in 
1962.  The  Exchange  Clubs  of  Virginia 
named  him  Distinguished  Virginian  of  the 
Year  and  the  Lynchburg  chapter  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
gave  him  their  National  Brotherhood 
Award,  both  in  1981.  Yet  his  greatest 
award,  and  the  one  of  which  he  was  most 
proud,  is  the  enduring  affection  felt  for 
him   by   his  children  and  his  friends. 


presbytery's  sixty  churches  and  representa- 
tives of  six  other  denominations.  BCA 

HENRY  W.  OPPENHEIMER,  JR.,   is 

now  senior  auditor  for  the  Commissioner 
of  Revenue  in  Richmond.  X"!* 

J.  HOWARD  SETTLE  has  been 
promoted  to  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  The  Farm  Credit 
Banks  of  Baltimore,  the  area's  leading 
agricultural  lender.  In  his  new  position. 
Settle  will  be  responsible  for  the  coordina- 
tion and  direction  of  the  Banks'  adminis- 
trative activities  and  the  functions  of  the 
President's  office.  He  joined  the  Farm 
Credit  System  in  1955  as  assistant  manager 
of  the  Waverly/Southside  Virginia  Farm 
Credit  Associations,  moving  to  Baltimore 
in  1966  as  Regional  Representative  for 
Virginia.  Elected  assistant  vice  president  of 
operations  in  1966,  and  vice  president  and 
treasurer  in  1970,  he  rose  to  senior  vice 
president  for  finance  and  administrative 
services  in  1977.  AXA 

1951 

The  Reverend  J.  SHEPHERD 
RUSSELL  has  been  named  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Norfolk.  He  is 
the  father  of  UNDSEY  '83  and  FEILD 
•84.  X* 

1952 

J.       SAMUEL      GLASSCOCK,      an 

eleven-year  member  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Representatives,  has  made  an  impression 
upon  his  colleagues  and  has  earned  a 
genuine  respect  among  them.  His  stands, 
though  somewhat  "liberal"  by  Virginia 
standards,  almost  always  involve  human 
rights.  Delegate  Frank  Slayton  said  of 
Glasscock,  "He  is  a  very  enlightened 
legislator  who  is  genuinely  concerned 
about  ...  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  and 
others  for  whom  the  General  Assembly  is 
rarely  v^dlling  to  take  unpopular  positions. 
He  genuinely  cares  about  such  people,  and 
if  he  thinks  something  is  right,  he'll 
undertake  it  with  no  second  thought  about 
the  political  consequences."  0X 

1953 

LEE  LeCOMPTE  has  been  named 
Richmond  area  manager  of  construction 
for  Virginia  Tractor  Company.  KA 

1955 

MSgt.  SAMUEL  B.  CHILTON,  JR., 

has  been  serving  since  October  1979  as 
Wing  Historian  in  the  54th  Strategic 
Intelligence  Wing,  Offutt  Air  Force  Base, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

GUY  O.  FARLEY,  JR.,  a  former 
Democratic  member  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Delegates,  has  declared  his  intention  to 
run  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia.  Running 
as  a  staunch  conservative,  he  enters  the 
race  with  the  support  of  the  grass-roots 
Reagan-Bush  presidential  campaign  organi- 

25 


zation  in  Virginia,  in  which  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  special  interest  groups 
committee;  Farley  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Virginia  Citizens  for  Reagan-Bush 
committee.  Presently  the  chairman  of  the 
Fauquier  County  Republican  committee, 
Farley  made  a  name  for  himself  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention  last 
summer  by  his  dominant  role  in  the 
creation  of  a  strong  anti-abortion  plank  in 
the  party  platform.  Farley  served  as 
assistant  commonwealth's  attorney  and 
municipal  judge  before  entering  the  House 
of  Delegates,  where  he  sat  for  three  terms; 
in  1969  he  ran,  unsuccessfully,  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  attorney  general. 
He  is  being  opposed  in  his  campaign  for 
the  Republican  nomination  by  state 
senators  Nathan  Miller  of  Harrisonburg 
and  Herbert  Bateman  of  Newport  News 
(the  father  of  Bert  Bateman  '80).  0X 

25TH  REUNION 
October  17,  1981 
1956 

FRANK  G.  CARRINGTON,  chair- 
man of  President  Reagan's  advisory  group 
to  assist  victims  of  crime,  recently 
discussed  some  of  the  recommendations 
that  his  group  will  propose  to  the  Reagan 
administration.  In  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Carrington  said  that  "we  have 
bent  over  backward  for  years"  to  give 
adequate  legal  representation,  often  at 
public  expense,  to  criminal  defendants. 
Now,  he  said,  "it's  high  time  that 
taxpayers  did  something  for  victims." 
Carrington,  who  serves  on  two  other 
advisory  groups  exploring  justice  issues,  is 
a   lawyer   in    Virginia   Beach   with    Crime 


GUY  FARLEY  '55,  (left)  now  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Virginia,  took  Reagan's 
side  in  a  presidential  debate  at  Hampden- 
Sydney  on  October  23,  1980.  At  right  is 
his  opponent,  George  Gilliam,  state  chair- 
man of  the  Carter  campaign.  Farley  at  the 
time  was  state  chairman  for  special  interest 
groups  in  Reagan's  campaign  organization. 
The  debate  was  sponsored  by  the  Union- 
Philanthropic  Literary  Society. 
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Victims  Legal  Advocacy  Institute,  Inc. 
nKA 

1957 

Richmond  investment  bankers 
JAMES  B.  FARINHOLT,  JR.,  and  A. 
Hugh  Ewing  III,  with  Charles  B.  David  III, 
former  president  of  the  Virginia  Real 
Estate  Trust,  have  formed  a  limited 
partnership  to  manage  the  assets  of  the 
trust,  after  the  merger  of  the  trust  into 
VREI  Corporation  in  January. 

Dr.  WILLETTE  L.  LeHEW  served  as 
president  of  the  Norfolk  Academy  of 
medicine  for  the  1979-80  session;  he  had 
previously  served  as  chief  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Norfolk  General  Hospital. 
LeHew  is  now  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Eastern  Virginia  Medical 
School,  a  post  he  has  held  since  the 
association  was  founded.  OKA 

EARLE  R.  WARE  II  has  been 
named  senior  wee  president  for  property 
management  by  United  Virginia  Bank  in 
Richmond.  AXA 

1958 

E.  EUGENE  COOKE  has  been 
named  president  of  Richmond  Gravure, 
Incorporated,  a  subsidiary  of  International 
Paper  Company.  \^ 

Lt.  Col.  HERB  SEAY  was  awarded 
the  Defense  Meritorious  Service  Medal  by 
the  Marine  Corps  while  serving  as  opera- 
tions and  plans  staff  officer  with  the 
United  States  European  Command  in 
Stuttgart,  Germany.  KA 

1959 

The  Reverend  BERNARD  K.  BANG- 
LEY  has  been  called  as  pastor  to  Pine 
Shores  Presbyterian  Church  in  Sarasota, 
Florida;  he  had  served  as  associate  pastor 
at  the  First  Church  in  Lynchburg. 

The  Reverend  JOHN  R.  WILCOX 
has  resigned  as  co-pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Annandale;  he  will 
live  in  Largo,  Florida.  0X 

I960 

DOUGLAS  STINESPRING  is  dean 
of  students  at  Rustburg  High  School  in 
Rustburg.  X$ 

1961 

SCOTT      BROADDUS      has      been 

elected  a  vice  president  of  Central  Fidelity 
Bank;  he  had  joined  the  bank  in  October 
1980  as  manager  of  credit  administration. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia-Maryland 
School  of  Bank  Management  and  of  the 
Stonier  School  of  Banking,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. KA 

1962 

WILLIAM  T.  BUTLER,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  United  Virginia  Bank  in 
Gloucester,  has  been  named  to  the 
Gloucester   County   School    Board,   filhng 


the  term  of  a  resigned  member;  his  term 
wall  expire  in  1983.  OKA 

1963 

W.  H.  BRYSON  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Society  for  Legal  History.  X<l> 

The  Reverend  WILLIAM  G.  CAPER- 
TON  has  been  called  to  the  Smyrna 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Dooms.  He  had 
served  the  Fincastle  Presbyterian  Church 
and  several  small  churches  in  the  Hanover 
Presbytery.  IIKA 

1964 

ROBERT  LEE  MINES,  proprietor  of 
Thomas  &  Hines  Antiques  in  Richmond, 
says  that  "you  don't  go  to  school  to  learn 
about  the  antiques  business;  you  have  to 
live  it."  His  parents  gave  him  a  head  start, 
he  says,  by  surrounding  him  with  fine  old 
things  as  he  grew  up.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Thomas,  offers  an 
interior  decorating  service  through  the 
shop  —  a  service,  they  say,  which  is  more 
like  friendly  advice  than  business.  X$ 

CLIFFORD  L.  THOMAS  has  been 
appointed  Manager  of  Information  Systems 
at  Navy  Nuclear  division  of  Babcock  & 
Wilcox.  X* 

1965 

EDWARD    C.    JOHNSTON,   JR.,   is 

president  of  Ed  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc.  X$ 

1966 

LOUIS  BRIEL  exhibited  forty-seven 
paintings  in  a  one-man  show  entitled 
"Come  Face-to-Face  with  the  Artist  and 
His  Art."  The  exhibit,  at  The  Martin 
Agency  in  Richmond,  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  shows  by  local  artists. 

Briel's  painting  is  reflective  of  the 
strong  Renaissance  background  and  the 
influence  of  Ingres,  whom  he  began 
studying  in  his  teens.  More  recentiy  his 
paintings  have  been  marked  by  flat  color 
fields  and  highly  silhouetted  figures  reflec- 
ting the  impact  of  magazine  illustration, 
serigraphy,  color  television,  and  his  admira- 
tion for  the  English  artist  David  Hockney. 

A  Richmond  native,  Briel  began 
painting  in  1958  at  age  13,  and  continued 
to  develop  his  style  while  earning  degrees 
from  Hampden-Sydney  and  Harvard 
University.    Trained    as   a   classicist,   Briel 
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Louis  Briel  '66  (left)  talks  about  his  pjiiinu^s  ivith  Mvtn,  Agony  c 
'52  and  president  Harry  Jacobs. 


shairman  David  Martin 


taught  at  Harvard  and  Hampden-Sydney 
for  several  years.  His  art  training  includes  a 
certificate  in  classical  art  and  archaeology 
from  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  and 
study  in  Boston  with  Ann  Tabachnick  and 
Morton  Sacks. 

He  held  several  jobs  at  Harvard  while 
attending  graduate  school  there.  He  later 
became  associate  director  of  development 
at  Hampden-Sydney  and  director  of  the 
College's  regional  office  in  Richmond.  In 
1976  he  made  the  commitment  to  paint 
full-time. 

Briel  has  participated  since  then  in 
three  group  shows  and  has  had  three 
one-man  exhibits,  including  a  show  at 
Caravan  House  Galleries  in  New  York  City. 
His  paintings  hang  in  numerous  private 
collections  on  the  East  Coast  and  in  the 
public  collection  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Library  in  Boston. 

1967 

STEPHEN  D.  BECK  was  awarded  the 
CPM  by  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management.  Beck  is  an  investment  mana- 
ger with  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America.  X$ 

JAMES  B.  EDGE,  JR.,  has  become 
the  Vice  President  and  Chief  Financial 
Officer  for  the  Virginia  Real  Estate 
Investment  Trust  and  its  successor  manage- 
ment company,  Realty  Equities.  X4> 

JOE  HAZELGROVE,  JR.,  and  his 
wdfe  Juanita  were  first  runners-up  in  the 
Young  Dairymen  finals  competition  spon- 
sored by  Dairymen,  Inc.  The  Hazelgroves 
were  chosen  the  Old  Dominion  Division's 
Outstanding  Young  Dairyman  Couple  for 
1980.  They  are  raising  a  Holstein  herd  of 
340    cattle    on    their   2,200-acre   farm   in 


Cumberland  County.  SN 

R.  CURTIS  STEELE,  JR.,  has  been 
named  assistant  vice  president  for  labor 
relations  with  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail- 
way, succeeding  Guy  H.  Gilmer,  Jr.  '37  in 
that  post.  Steele,  who  took  a  law  degree 
from  Washington  &  Lee,  started  with  N  & 
W  as  a  solicitor  in  1974. 

1968 

W.  TAYLOR  BOONE,  JR.,  formerly 
Legal  Division  Manager  for  the  Caribbean 
Regional  Office  of  The  Coca-Cola  Com- 
pany in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  has 
recently  joined  the  firm  of  Stowers, 
Underwood,  Starkey  &  Roane  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,     to    specialize    in     foreign    and 


A  CLARIFICATION 

Dean  Thomas  Shomo  '69  has  brought 
to  our  attention  the  fact  that  Steven 
Snyder  '68  was  not,  as  was  asserted  in 
the  last  Garnet  &  Grey,  the  only 
Hampden-Sydney  alumnus  to  die  in 
Viet  Nam;  Robert  Daniel  Unrue  '69 
also  died  there  while  serving  with  the 
Army.  Snyder  remains,  however,  the 
only  alumnus  to  die  in  combat  in  that 
war. 

At  Hampden-Sydney,  Unrue  was 
a  member  of  OKA  and  the  Fellowship 
of  Christian  Athletes;  he  played 
football  for  his  last  two  years, 
receiving  an  honorable  mention  spot 
on  the  1967  All  Mason-Dixon  team, 
and  ran  on  the  track  team  for  three 
years,  twice  being  named  the  most 
valuable  player.  He  was  co-captain  of 
the  track  team  in  1969. 


international  law. 

PENDLETON  M.  SHIFLETT  II  has 

been  promoted  to  Assistant  Vice  President 
of  Continental  Financial  Services  Com- 
pany. Shiflett  joined  Life  of  Virginia  in 
1977  and  became  an  investment  officer 
with  Continental  Services  in  1980.  AXA 

1969 

JOHN  T.  PERCY,  JR.,  has  been 
elected  a  vice  president  of  Central  Fidelity 
Banks,  Inc.  Percy  will  manage  the  invest- 
ment portfolio  for  the  corporation's 
banking  affiliates.  AXA 

1970 

RANDOLPH  L.  HALLMAN  of  the 

Richmond  News  Leader  won  a  second- 
place  award  for  sports  feature  writing  in 
the  1980  newspaper  writers'  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Virginia  Press  Associa- 
tion. This  is  the  second  year  in  a  row  that 
Hallman  has  won  a  Virginia  Press  Associa- 
tion award.  UK  A 

Dr.  VANCE  J.  PLUMB  has  been 
elected  to  Fellowship  in  The  American 
College  of  Cardiology.  Plumb  graduated 
from  the  Duke  University  Medical  School 
and  is  currently  assistant  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  Division  of  Cardiovascular 
Diseases  and  assistant  director  of  medical 
housestaff  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
Medical  School. 

Dr.  ROBERT  E.  RUDE  has  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  School.  He  will  serve 
as  assistant  professor  of  internal  medicine 
and  director  of  the  medical  and  coronary 
intensive  care  units  at  Parkland  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Dallas.  Rude  recently  com- 
pleted a  three-year  fellowship  in  cardiology 
at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  and  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  In  addition  to  his 
clinical  and  teaching  responsibilities,  he  is 
conducting  research  on  methods  to  reduce 
heart  damage  during  the  evolution  of  heart 
attacks.  2X 

lOTH  REUNION 
October  17,  1981 

1971 

DAVID  CRAWFORD  is  presently 
working  in  the  business  office  at  The 
Homestead  in  Hot  Springs,  Virginia. 

W.  RICHARD  KAY,  JR.,  has  joined 
Citizens    Savings    &   Loan   Association   as 

Robert  Unrue  '69f       Robert  Rude  '70 


staff  attorney.  In  the  newly -created  posi- 
tion, lie  will  provide  general  legal  counsel 
to  Citizens'  management  and  staff.  Previ- 
ously, Kay  served  as  special  assistant 
Attorney  General  in  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Transportation.  KA 
The  Reverend  ROBERT  L.  SHER- 
RARD  has  recently  become  pastor  of 
Windy  Cove  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bath 
County.  After  law  school  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  a  three-year  Navy  obliga- 
tion, Sherrard  felt  called  to  the  pastoral 
ministry,  entering  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Richmond  three  years  ago  and 
graduating  this  May.  Although  many  large 
churches  approached  Sherrard,  whose  legal 
background  was  seen  as  a  distinct  advan- 
tage, it  was  the  pulpit  committee  from 
Windy  Cove  Church,  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  200  and  which  hadn't  had  a  pastor 
in  two  years,  that  won  him.  "It  was  a  rural 
church  that  needed  leadership.  It's  the 
leadership  I  believe  I  can  provide," 
Sherrard  said. 

1972 

BRUCE  B.  HOPKINS  was  appointed 
a  vice  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  Memphis  in  April  1980.  He 
handles  corporate  accounts  and  money 
center  bank  relations.  He  was  also  named 
by  the  mayor  of  Memphis  to  The  Center 
City  Commission  which  is  responsible  for 
the  revitalization  and  remodeling  of  the 
downtown  area  of  Memphis.  <I>rA 

1973 

STUART  DOWNS,  director  of  the 
James  Madison  Museum  in  Orange,  is 
spearheading  a  "quiet  campaign"  to  en- 
courage the  owners  of  Montpelier,  home  of 
the  fourth  president  of  the  United  States, 
to  open  it  to  the  public.  A  national 
architectural  treasure  in  its  own  right, 
Montpelier  is  the  only  president's  home  in 
private  hands.  2N 

The  Reverend  THOMAS  H. 
HALKETT  is  currently  assistant  rector  of 
the  Holy  Redeemer  Church  in  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  portrait  of  Halkett  (right)  is  by 
BRIAN  GROG  AN,  director  of  Fine  Photo- 
graphic Works,  a  Yosemite,  California, 
company  dealing  in  art  photography  of  the 
20th  century  and  specializing  in  the 
photographs  of  Ansel  Adams,  Brett 
Weston,  and  Michael  A.  Smith. 

1974 

GEORGE    F.    ALBRIGHT,  JR.   has 

recently  joined  Wickwire,  Peterson  and 
Gavin,  P.C.  Albright  was  formerly  assistant 
vice  president  for  trust  services  with  First 
Virginia  Bank.  KA 

Captain  FLETCHER  D.  FOSQUE  is 
serving  as  a  dentist  with  the  United  States 
Air  Force  in  England. 

CHARLES  R.  HENDERSON,  JR. 
has  been  promoted  to  vice  president  and 

28 


Bruce  Hopkins  '72        Charles  Henderson '7  4 

core  manager  of  the  Suffolk  Office  of 
Virginia  National  Bank.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  VNB's  Suffolk  and  West  End 
Offices.  Henderson  formerly  served  as 
assistant  vice  president  and  assistant 
manager  of  VNB's  Suffolk  Office. 

STEPHEN  W.  MAP?  has  been  pro- 
moted to  an  Assistant  Vice-President  and 
Commercial  Loan  Officer  at  First  & 
Merchants  National  Bank  in  Richmond. 

WILUAM  N.  NEXSEN  is  practicing 
with  the  firm  of  Stackhouse,  Rowe,  and 
Smith  in  Norfolk.  K2 

JAMES  THOMPSON  is  a  computer 
programmer  with  AT&T  in  Cincinnati.  He 
did  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  after 
graduating  from  Hampden-Sydney. 

GLENWOOD  K.  WILLIAMS,  a 
chemist  for  Procter  and  Gamble  at  their 
Ivorydale  Technical  Center  in  Cincinnati, 
has  recently  been  made  a  group  leader  in 
their  Packaged  Soap  &  Detergent  Product 
Development  Division.  He  received  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in  chemistry  from  Duke  University 
in  December  1978. 


1976 


ROBERT  SCHNEIDER,  a  partner  in 


Thomas  Halkett    '73:   a  portrait  study  by 
Brian  Grogan  '73 


MBM  Container  Corporation,  is  marketing 
"instant"  plants  known  as  Posies.  Posies 
are  best-selling  containerized  plant  seeds 
which  germinate  in  their  can  with  the 
addition  of  water.  Posies  currently  are  of 
two  varieties  —  flowers  and  herbs  —  with 
more  varieties  to  be  added  in  the  future. 
EX 

1978 

THOMAS  M.  CROWDER  has  been 
named  banking  officer  for  Wachovia  Bank 
&  Trust  Company  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  Crowder  joined  Wachovia  in  1978 
and  now  serves  as  manager  of  the  Falls 
Village  Branch  of  Wachovia  in  Raleigh.  SX 

C.  KEITH  LOVE,  manager  of  Wacho- 
via Bank  and  Trust  Company's  Parkwood 
Office  in  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  has  been 
elected  banking  officer  for  the  company. 

TUCKER  McLaughlin,  jr.  has 

been  named  editor  of  The  Clarksville  Sun, 
a  twice-weekly  newspaper  serving  a  large 
market  in  Southside  Virginia. 

1979 

R.    RANDOLPH    HENRY    IV    is    a 

free-lance  writer  for  the  Jacksonville 
(Florida)  Journal. 

CARTER  B.  HOTCHKISS  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  the  newly-opened  Franklin 
office  of  Wheat,  First  Securities,  Inc.  The 
new  office  is  the  company's  21st  in 
Virginia.  2X 

ALEC  A.  PANDALEON  III  has  been 
named  personnel  manager  of  the  Forms 
Manufacturing  Division  of  Acme  Visible 
Records,  Inc.  in  Crozet.  He  lives  in 
Charlottesville. 

FRED  THOMPSON  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  administrative  assistant  to 
Senator  John  Warner.  He  has  finished  his 
thesis  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Public 
Policy  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

1980 

JAMES    M.    ALEXANDER   HI  won 

the  third  annual  Blackstone  Jogathon  held 
last  October.  Alexander  finished  the 
five-mile  run  in  a  record  time  of  26 
minutes,  21  seconds. 

DAN  SLACK  was  commissioned  an 
ensign  in  the  United  States  Navy  on 
January  9,  1981.  Slack  is  stationed  at 
Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station,  Florida.  X$ 


Advanced  Degrees 


1967 

WILUAM   R.  NOTTINGHAM,  JR., 

of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  has  finished 
medical  school  and  is  now  doing  his 
residency  in  internal  medicine.  X$ 

THOMAS  S.  WOODALL  received  a 
doctorate  in  Educational  Administration 
and  Policy  Specialization  from  the  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Vanderbilt 
University,  on  May  9,  1980.  More  recently. 


Woodall  received  the  Virginia  Education 
Association  Award  as  a  "Friend  of 
Education"  for  Loudoun  County.  Woodall 
resides  with  his  family  in  Hamilton. 

1970 

ROBERT  E.  RUDE  has  finished  his 
training  in  cardiology  at  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  and  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  Boston,  and  has  moved  to  Dallas, 
where  he  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  internal  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Texas  Southwestern  Medical 
School,  and  director  of  the  Medical  and 
Coronary  Intensive  Care  Units  at  Parkland 
Memorial  Hospital.  In  addition  to  his 
teaching  and  patient  care  responsibilities, 
he  is  active  in  research  aimed  at  developing 
methods  to  reduce  the  extent  of  damage 
which  occurs  with  evolving  heart  attacks. 

1973 

C.  CAMMACK  MORTON  recendy 
received  a  second  advanced  degree,  a 
Master's  in  Business  Administration,  from 
East  Carolina  University,  where  he  was 
inducted  into  the  Beta  Gamma  Sigma 
honorary  society.  Morton  currentiy  resides 
in  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a 
Product  Manager  in  the  Agrichemical 
Division  of  Rhone-Poulenc  Chemical  Com- 
pany. 

1974 

ALAN  R.  SIVELL  received  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa 
in  January  1980.  He  is  a  news  reporter 
with  WQAD-TV  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 

FRANK  ACIE  ALLEN,  JR.  enrolled 
in  the  Marshall-Wythe  School  of  Law  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  the  fall  of 
1980.  Allen,  who  received  a  Master's 
degree  in  English  from  James  Madison 
University  in  1976,  had  taught  school  in 
Buckingham  County  for  four  years. 

JOHN  CURNES  received  the  M.D. 
degree  from  Tulane  University  in  1978  and 
is  a  resident  in  neurosurgery  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Hospital  in 
Chapel  Hill. 

CLIFFORD  A.  NOTTINGHAM  III, 
who  received  the  M.D.  degree  in  May  1978 
from  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  in 
Richmond,  is  in  his  third-year  residency  in 
Family  Practice  at  Roanoke  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Roanoke. 

THOMAS  SHELBURNE  received  the 
M.D.  degree  from  Duke  University  in 
Durham  and  is  a  resident  in  Family 
Practice  there. 

1975 

HENRY  W.  CHAPPELL,  JR.,  re- 
ceived the  M.A.  (1976),  M.Ph.  (1977),  and 
Ph.D.  (1979)  degrees  in  Economics  from 
Yale  University.  He  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina;  he  held  a  similar  position  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  during  1979-1980. 


Mike  Pace  '79  Skipp  SudLluth  '79 

1976 

CHARLES  A.  WILSON  is  the  senior 
author  of  an  article,  "The  Dynamics  of  the 
Bacterial  Population  associated  with  a  Salt 
Marsh"  (/.  Exp.  Mar.  Biol.  Ecol.  1980, 
48:123-138);  the  data  were  part  of  his 
Master's  thesis  work.  Wilson  is  working  on 
his  Ph.D.  in  the  department  of  biology  and 
the  Belle  W.  Baruch  Institute  for  Marine 
Biology  and  Coastal  Research  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia. 
His  dissertation  project  is  a  life  history  of 
the  swordfish. 

1977 

RAFAEL  CASTRO  graduated  as 
valedictorian  from  law  school  (he  was 
valedictorian  at  Hampden-Sydney,  too), 
has  passed  the  Puerto  Rico  Bar  Exam,  and 
is  serving  as  clerk  to  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico. 

LEONARD  N.  LOVE  is  completing  a 
management  training  program  with  the 
Bank  of  North  Carolina  in  Raleigh,  where 
he  has  been  working  since  January  1980. 
Before  that  he  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Burlington  office,  in  the  collection  depart- 
ment. 2X 

RICHARD  W.  McLAIN  received  a 
second  B.S.  degree,  this  time  in  mathe- 
matics, from  East  Tennessee  State  Univer- 
sity in  August  1980.  He  is  now  enrolled  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  working  toward  a  Master's  degree  in 
Biostatistics. 

MICHAEL  RADY  is  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  North  Florida  in  Jacksonville, 
where  he  is  working  toward  a  Master's 
degree  in  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision,  while  serving  as  assistant 
principal  for  community  education  at  Lake 
Shore  Junior  High  School  in  Duval  County. 
In  addition,  Rady  is  president-elect  of  the 
Duval  Association  for  Community  Educa- 
tion and  past  president  of  Arabic  Young 
Adults  of  Jacksonville.  Rady  was  married 
on  May  3,  1980,  to  the  former  Lulee 
Runyon;  they  live  in  Neptune  Beach. 

Dr.  JOHN  S.  TAVENNER  graduated 
in  June  1980  from  Eastern  Virginia 
Medical  School  and  is  doing  his  residency 
at  Thomas  Jefferson  University  Hospital  in 
Philadephia,  Pennsylvania.    $rA 

1979 

THOMAS  GRIFFIN  DOUGLASS  is  a 

first-year  law  student  at  Campbell  Universi- 


ty in  North  Carolina. 

JOHN  A.  MARTIN,  JR.  will  attend 
Thomas  Jefferson  University  Medical 
School  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in 
September.  2X 

G.  MICHAEL  PACE,  JR.,  former 
Director  of  Annual  Giving  at  Hampden- 
Sydney,  will  attend  the  Washington  &  Lee 
University  School  of  Law  in  the  fall.  OKA 

ROBERT  L.  "Skipp  "  SUDDUTH  IV 
has  been  accepted  into  the  University  of 
Virginia  Master  of  Fine  Arts  program  in 
acting/directing.  He  will  begin  studies  in 
September. 

1980 

DAVID  E.  BARRS  will  begin  studies 
toward  an  M.B.A.  degree  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  Septem- 
ber. 

GEORGE  C.  BUCHANAN  is  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  program  at  Vanderbilt 
University's  Owen  Graduate  School  of 
Management. 

DAVID  NEWTON  is  in  the  graduate 
school  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia, 
studying  biochemistry. 

DAVID  E.  WHITE  will  be  a  first-year 
student  at  the  Mercer  University  Law 
School  in  Macon,  Georgia,  this  fall. 

Engagements,  Marriages,  and 
Anniversaries 

1950 

HENRY  W.  OPPENHEIMER,  JR.,  was 
married  to  Bernice  D.  Jones  on  July  5, 
1975.  X$ 

1971 

ROBERT  P.  LECKY,  JR.  married 
Elizabeth  Ann  Egan  in  Bronxville,  New 
York,  on  April  25,  1981.  The  couple  lives 
in  Summit,  New  Jersey.  KS 

1972 

BRUCE  HOPKINS  married  Jane 
Adams  of  Memphis  in  St.  Mary's  Episcopal 
Cathedral  there,  on  December  30,  1980. 

1974 

PARKER  H.  DOUGLAS  was  married 
last  fall  to  Jennifer  Beauvais  Puchta.  The 
couple  will  reside  in  Greenwdch,  Connecti- 
cut. 0X 

WILLIAM  LESTER  EDWARDS  mar- 
ried Anne  Price  Walters  on  April  25,  1981. 
Edwards  is  employed  as  an  attorney  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  2AE 

1975 

HUNT  H.  HARRIS  was  married  to 
Vana  Laura  Stapp  on  November  22,  1980. 

Dr.    HENRY    W.    CHAPPELL,    JR. 

married  Kathleen  Marie  Dietz  of  Virginia 
Beach  on  November  24,  1979. 
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1976 

EVERETT  A.  HELLMUTH  married 
Robin  M.  Zachary  of  Alexandria  on  March 
29,  1980.  Members  of  the  wedding  party 
included  CHARLES  MURRAY  '75  of 
Alexandria,  ROY  MANN  '76  of  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  KEN  POWELL  '75 
of  Richmond,  and  BILLY  WOOD  '75. 
Hellmuth  is  vice  president  of  Volvo  of 
Alexandria;  his  bride  is  an  interior  designer. 

MARK  VAN  WORMER,  M.D.  mar- 
ried Anne  Kegley,  M.D.  last  fall.  They  are 
living  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  doing  their 
internships;  they  will  later  do  joint 
residencies  in  surgery. 

1977 

C.  MAC  GARRISON  III  was  married 
to  April  Lane  Trickey  on  May  24,  1980,  at 
the  Italian  Gardens  in  Richmond's  May- 
mont  Park.  2AE 

DOUGLAS  M.  WEBB  married  Sheila 
Jo  Franklin  on  June  14,  1980.  The 
wedding  party  included  GARY  D.  HUD- 
SON '77  and  ODEN  K.  SEMONES,  JR. 
'77.  Webb  is  currently  assistant  vice 
president  of  The  Farmers  National  Bank  of 
Appomattox. 

1979 

JOSEPH  A.  LEMING  was  married  to 
Mary  Elizabeth  Stuart  on  December  27, 
1980,  in  Portsmouth. 

1980 

JAMES  R.  RICHARDS  was  married 
to  Lisa  Michele  Smith  (Hollins  '81)  in 
Newport  News  on  August  16,  1980. 


Births 

1962 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WILLIAM  SIDNEY 
DRUEN,  a  boy,  William  Sidney  Druen  II, 
on  June  12,  1980,  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Druen  is  a  corporate  lawyer  for  Nationwide 
Insurance.  ZX 

1967 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  THOMAS  S. 
WOODALL,  their  third  child  and  first 
daughter,  Ellen  Elizabeth  Woodall,  on  July 
31,  1979.  2N 

1969 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JOHN  G.  OVER- 
STREET,  a  boy,  Hunter  Tazewell  Over- 
street,  on  December  25,  1980.  IlKA 

1973 

To    Mr.    and    Mrs.    CHRISTOPHER 
MORING  II,  a  son,  Bernard  Christopher 
Moring  IV,  in  Norfolk.  2N 

1974 

To  Captain  and  Mrs.  FLETCHER  D. 
FOSQUE,  a  daughter  and  first  child,  Laura 
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Elizabeth  Fosque,  on  September  25,  1980. 

1975 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LAWRENCE 
HENTZ,  JR.,  a  daughter,  Ahna  Ashley 
Hentz,  on  April  18,  1979. 


Deaths 


Robert  Norris  '29         Marshall  Slither  '39 

1909 

JAMES  MADISON  HARRIS  FITZ- 
GERALD, of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
died  September  19,  1980,  in  Blackstone. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  a  founder  of  the 
Epes-Fitzgerald  Paper  Company  of  Rich- 
mond and  Columbia.  An  elder  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Forest  Lake  Country  Club 
and  a  Rotarian. 

At  Hampden-Sydney  Fitzgerald  was 
an  orator  during  his  junior  and  senior 
years,  winning  the  Cullingsworth  Junior 
Essayist  Medal.  He  served  on  the  Student 
Council  for  four  years,  and  as  the  Vice 
President  of  Student  Council  for  one  year. 
He  also  served  on  committees  for  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  German  Club,  and  managed 
the  class  football  team  in  his  sophomore 
year.  Fitzgerald  played  baseball  and  foot- 
ball and  was  a  member  of  Phi  and  Sigma. 
KA 

1919 

JOHN    H.    ROBERTS,    SR.,     84,   a 

native  of  Chase  City,  died  on  September 
18,  1980,  at  a  convalescent  home  in 
Richmond. 

American  Legion  Post  No.  73  com- 
mended Roberts,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
for  fifty  years  of  service.  The  people  of 
Chase  City  elected  him  to  serve  on  their 
town  council. 

Roberts  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  working  in  the  tobacco  industry.  For 
thirty-three  years,  he  bought  tobacco  for 
numerous  tobacco  firms.  He  also  traveled 
to  China,  Japan,  Denmark  and  other 
foreign  countries  to  establish  additional 
markets  for  Virginia  tobacco. 

1922 

MORTON  L.  DAVIS,  80,  died  on 
August  5,  1980,  in  Farmville.  Davis  was 
born  on  October  1,  1899,  in  Farmville, 
where     he     spent     his     life    serving    the 


community  in  numerous  ways.  He  helped 
to  organize  the  Farmville  Rotary  Club.  He 
served  on  the  town  council  for  eight  years 
(1948-1956).  He  served  as  both  a  deacon 
and  an  elder  in  the  Farmville  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  which  he  gave  his  lifelong 
commitment.  His  leadership  ability  was 
utilized  by  the  Farm\'ille  National  Guard 
Unit  before  World  War  II.  During  the  war, 
he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Virginia 
Protective  Force. 

Davis  was  a  leader  of  boys  as  well  as 
of  men,  presiding  over  the  first  Boy  Scout 
troop    in     Farmville. 

DAVID  P.  GRAHAM,  of  Max  Mead- 
ows, died  on  September  3,  1980. 

MIRABEAU  LAMAR  THOMAS 
HUGHES,  of  Fredericksburg,  died  on 
September  23,  1980,  in  Danville  Memorial 
Hospital  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Hughes  had 
been  a  dealer  in  tobacco. 

Dr.  THOMAS  A.  MONEYMAKER, 
75,  of  Brownsburg,  died  of  apparent  heart 
disease. 

After  graduating  from  Hampden- 
Sydney,  Moneymaker  attained  his 
medical  degree  from  the  University  of 
Virginia's  medical  school  in  1933.  He 
served  Arlington  County  for  forty-three 
years,  first  as  resident  physician  at  Sibley 
Memorial  Hospital,  later  establishing  his 
own  practice  in  the  1930's.  A  member  of 
the  Arlington  County  and  Virginia  State 
medical  societies,  he  also  served  on  the 
staffs  of  Virginia's  Alexandria  Hospital  and 
Washington's  George  Washington  Universi- 
ty Hospital  and  Doctors  Hospital. 

1928 

WILLIAM  HURD  BROACH  died  on 
October  14,  1979,  in  Albany,  Georgia. 

1929 

THOMAS  J.  GILLS,  JR.,  73,  died  on 
January  11,  1981.  A  native  of  Petersburg, 
Gills  later  moved  to  Norfolk,  where  he  was 
an  executive  with  Norton  and  Ellis,  Inc.,  a 
company  which  he  served  for  twent)'-five 
years.  He  was  also  selected  as  honorary 
Danish  consul  for  the  state  of  Virginia. 

ROBERT  W.  NORRIS,  former  cor- 
porate relations  manager  for  Philip  Morris, 
Inc.,  died  on  December  6,  1980,  aged 
seventy-two.  Norris  served  Philip  Morris  for 
more  than  thirty-seven  years.  Four  years 
after  he  was  employed  by  the  company,  he 
was  appoined  personnel  manager.  In  1958, 
he  took  on  new  responsibilities  as  director 
of  personnel  and  community  relations  in 
Richmond.  In  1964,  advancement  to  the 
position  of  manager  of  corporate  relations 
for  Philip  Morris,  Inc.  necessitated  his 
move  to  New  York. 

While  still  a  resident  of  Richmond, 
Norris  was  deeply  involved  in  Virginia 
organizations.  He  was  president  of  the 
National  Tobacco  Festival,  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Virginia  Merit  System  Council,  and  sat  as 


director  of  the  Foundation  for  Independ- 
ent Junior  Colleges  of  Virginia  and  of  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Virginia.  Norris  ser\'ed 
as  president  of  the  Oceans  Seven  Condo- 
minium Association  in  Daytona  Beach 
Shores,  Florida,  until  his  death.  He  was 
active  in  man}'  social  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions. 

1937 

OSCAR  L.  SHEWMAKE,  JR.,  65, 
died  on  November  12,  1980,  at  his  home  in 
Richmond. 

A  native  of  Williamsburg,  Shewmake 
was  a  former  real  estate  broker,  a  partner 
in  Blackburn  and  Shewmake  Realty. 

Shewmake  earned  degrees  at 
Hampden-Sydney  and  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  OKA 

1939 

MARSHALL  SUTHER  died  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1980. 

Suther  attended  Hampden-Sydney 
College,  earning  an  A.B.  degree  from 
U.N.C.  and  the  M.A.  in  English  from 
Tulane.  He  moved  to  Columbia  to  attempt 
his  doctorate  degree,  but  World  War  II 
interrupted  his  plans;  he  signed  up  with  the 
Marines. 

The  Marines  made  Suther  a  navigator 
on  a  bomber  in  the  South  Pacific.  While 
waiting  to  be  sent  overseas,  he  worked  in  a 
mental  hospital  in  Williamsburg. 

In  1948  and  1949,  Suther  worked 
for  American  Intelligence  in  France.  He 
was  later  stationed  at  Heidelberg  where  he 
was  involved  with  the  screening  of 
suspected  Nazis. 

In  1950  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  become  a  professor  of  English  at 
Columbia,  complete  his  doctorate,  and 
publish  two  books.  He  later  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Humanities  Depart- 
ment of  the  Richmond  Senior  College  on 
Staten  Island  (a  division  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York). 

ASA  WATKINS  '35  described  Suther 
in  an  eloquent  and  evocative  memoir:  "He 
was  an  assiduous  letter  writer,  a  great 
talker,  a  superb  cook,  and  most  of  all  a 
compelling  teacher.  He  was  the  kind  of 
person  who  always  made  a  good  time 
better  and  a  bad  time  less  bad.  When  he 
was  around,  life  had  meaning  regardless  of 
the  circumstances." 

The  Rev  WILLIAM  WHITFIELD 
WILLIAMSON  of  Salisbury,  North  Caroli- 
na, died  in  January  1978.  X<I> 

1940 

Dr.  HUGH  H.  HAGAN,  JR.,  62,  died 
in  a  Roanoke  hospital  on  September  12, 
1980. 

After  graduating  from  Hampden- 
Sydney,  Hagan  attended  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Medical  School.  He  occu- 
pied the  position  of  Chief  Medical  resident 
in   internal  medicine  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 


Stewart  Seigle  '75        David  Haw  '81 

Hagan  served  as  an  army  captain 
during  World  War  II. 

Hagan  actively  participated  in  both 
the  German  Club  and  the  Pan-Hellenic 
Council  at  Hampden-Sydney.  He  also 
played  football  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Glee  Club. 

1941 

JOHN  MILES  SHARPLEY,  62,  died 
of  heart  problems  in  a  Fredericksburg 
hospital  on  January  7,  1981.  A  teacher,  a 
researcher,  and  a  distinguished  lecturer, 
Sharpley  received  his  education  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  University  of  London.  He 
was  named  a  distinguished  visiting  scientist 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences.  From  1970  to  1971  he  traveled 
to  lecture  with  the  backing  of  the  Society 
of  Industrial  Microbiology.  He  also  belong- 
ed to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Chemists.  While  he  taught 
biology  at  VCU,  he  formed  his  own 
biological  testing  firm,  which  researched 
industrial  development. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
where  he  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  both  during  and  after  World  War  II. 
He  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  and  the 
Purple  Heart. 

During  his  lifetime  he  also  received 
numerous  other  awards,  among  them 
Usting  in  Who's  Who  in  America,  The 
Dictionary  of  International  Biography, 
Men  of  Achievement  in  English,  and  Who's 
Who  in  the  Southwest. 

Sharpley  was  given  a  burial  with  full 
military  honors. 

1942 

Dr.  ROBERT  CAMERON  HAGAN, 

58,    died     in     a     Roanoke     hospital     on 


David  Bruce  '84 


September  12,  1980,  just  hours  after  his 
brother  Dr.  Hugh  Hagan  '40  died. 

Both  brothers  had  practiced  medi- 
cine with  their  father,  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  J. 
Hagan,  Sr. 

Like  his  brother,  Hagan  attended 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical 
School  and  interned  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in 
New  York.  Also  like  his  brother,  Hagan 
was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  where  he 
served  as  an  army  captain. 

A  joint  funeral  was  held  for  the  two 
brothers. 

1950 

L.  BRISTOW  "Jim"  CRALLE,  SR., 

58,  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  November 
21,  1980,  just  after  he  arrived  at  the 
Lancaster  County  High  School,  where  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  English  and 
Foreign  Language  Department. 

Cralle  had  taught  twenty  years  at  the 
school  and  served  the  school  as  chairman 
of  his  department  for  the  past  year. 

He  graduated  from  Hampden-Sydney 
and  Georgetown  College  in  Georgetown, 
Kentucky.  A  member  of  the  Virginia 
Education  Association  and  the  National 
Education  Association,  Cralle  actively 
participated  in  parent-teacher  associations. 

1975 

STEWART  HENRY  SEIGLE  died  of 
cancer  in  Alexandria  in  June  1980. 

Stewart  was  a  philosophy  major  while 
at  Hampden-Sydney.  SN 

1981 

DAVID  MORRISON  HAW  of  Rich- 
mond died  on  March  19,  1981.  A  direct 
descendant  of  Nathaniel  Venable,  one  of 
the  College's  founders,  Haw  was  a  former 
Patrick  Henry  Scholar,  had  written  for  The 
Tiger,  and  was  a  disc  jockey  for  the  campus 
radio  station.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
College  Activities  Committee  and  had 
served  as  a  computer  science  assistant.  Haw 
was  a  partner  in  the  company  Diversified 
Sound  with  DAVID  W.  BURGESS  '79  and 
STUART  G.  CHRISTIAN  '79  and  had 
worked  as  a  sound  and  light  technician  for 
the  Virginia  Museum  Theater.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Richmond  and  the  Country  Club  of 
Virginia.  He  was  the  brother  of  J. 
SHEPPARD  HAW  III  '78. 

1984 

DAVID  PAUL  BRUCE  died  in  the 
course  of  duty  with  the  Hampden-Sydney 
Fire  Department  on  May  9,  1981.  Eighteen 
years  old,  he  had  accomplished  much 
during  his  freshman  year:  he  was  a  staff 
writer  and  circulation  manager  for  The 
Tiger,  manager  of  the  cross  country  team,  a 
member  of  Circle  K  and  the  Honor  Court, 
and  a  volunteer  fireman.  "He  was,"  as 
President    Bunting    said    at    the   memorial 

service,  "one  of  our  best." 
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I  Knew  How 
They  Were 
About  Signs" 

Or,  the  dramatic  origins 
of  a  gastronomic  tradition 
of  sorts,  explained  at  last. 

By  Ken  Woodley  '79 

A  smile  still  flashes  on  his  face  like  a 
cash  drawer  popping  from  a  register.  It  was 
a  night  Trent  Walker  will  always  remember. 
When  the  police  rang  him  up  on  the 
telephone  it  was  well  after  midnight,  2  a.m. 
to  be  exact.  Some  boys  from  Hampden- 
Sydney  College  had  been  caught  with  a 
little  contraband.  The  dispatcher  requested 
Walker's  immediate  appearance  down  at 
the  station. 

The  former  barber  put  on  his  glasses 
and  started  on  his  way.  He  had  been  told 
what  the  problem  was:  it  was  five  feet 
long,  two  feet  wide,  and  about  six  inches 
thick.  If  it  hadn't  been  neon  it  might  have 
been  a  victim  of  murder.  But  it  was  only  a 
sign,  bearing  the  crystallized  wording 
"Walker's  Diner,"  and  it  had  managed  to 
find  itself  riding  around  in  somebody's  car. 

The  small-chinned  gentleman  who 
owned  the  eating  place  in  question,  try  as 
he  might,  couldn't  recall  having  hired 
anyone  to  steal  his  sign  as  an  advertising 


ploy.  Genius  often  emanates  from  the  accid- 
ental and  this  had  been  one  of  those  times. 

How  else  would  an  oversized  shoe- 
box,  the  drowning  pit  for  vinegar  on 
greens,  become  a  daily  habit  for  the 
offspring  of  the  "martini-on-the-front- 
nine"  set? 

Even  in  Farmville  "The  Diner"  looks 
like  an  orphan,  the  runt  of  a  restaurant 
litter  left  abandoned  along  railroad  tracks 
that  cut  through  the  outskirts  of  town. 
Most  of  it  is  intensely  green.  The  edges 
are  tinged  in  clipped-wing  canary  yellow. 
No  train  ever  took  it  for  a  caboose. 

On  the  contrary,  the  diner  took  up 
its  Farmville  residency  after  a  snaking  line 
of  flat  cars  laid  it  at  the  end  of  Main  Street. 
"They  brought  it  in  on  the  railroad," 
affirms  Walker,  running  his  hand  through 
his  white  hair  during  an  afternoon  of 
reminiscence. 

Waiting  for  your  lunch  in  the  diner  is 
like  sitting  in  the  maternity  ward.  In  the 
first  place,  while  there's  a  lot  to  look 
forward  to,  there  isn't  much  to  look  at. 

There  are  14  round  stools,  the  kind 
that  would  spin  you  around  if  you  were 
still  a  kid,  smack  up  against  a  counter  that 
does  half  a  U-turn  down  toward  seat 
number  10.  If  you  grab  one  of  the  last 
three  you  don't  have  to  stare  at  the  wall 
and  the  stoves. 

Betty  takes  your  order.  She  remem- 
bers your  name  and  says  'Hi,'  but  like  a 
nurse  is  too  busy  to  make  conversation. 
Delores  cooks  and  wipes  her  forehead 
when  the  weather's  warm.  Walker  rides 
herd,  except  when  his  wife  is  helping  out. 

You  watch  as  all  the  other  plates  are 
loaded  up.  Your  friends  beam  hke  new 
fathers  as  their  lunches  are  slipped  in  front 
of  them.  But  where's  yours?  "My  God," 
you  pray,  "I  hope  there  hasn't  been  a 
problem." 


But  there  hasn't  been  a  problem  after 
all.  Here  it  comes  now,  immediately 
recognizable  by  the  familiar  potatoes, 
beans,  and  slaw  you  hand-picked  from  a 
list  of  12  vegetables. 

Walker  resumes  his  story  in  a 
moment  of  calm  between  orders  and  tells 
you  that  he  knows  a  thing  or  two  about 
Hampden-Sydney  boys.  He  knows  they 
like  to  party  and  he  knows  that  they  like 
signs.  "They'd  been  out  partying  that 
night,"  he  remembers.  He  wasn't  too 
surprised  when  the  police  told  him  what 
had  happened.  "I  knew  how  those  boys 
were  about  signs,"  he  recounts.  "They'd 
pick  up  anything  around." 

Recognizing  their  weakness,  Walker 
decided  not  to  press  charges  against  the 
four  young  men  who  had  managed  to 
squeeze  into  a  car  with  his  large  and  heavy 
sign.  Instead  he  told  the  culprits  that  they 
could  work  their  way  out  of  the 
predicament  by  clearing  up  all  the  junk 
behind  the  diner  before  they  went  to  bed 
that  night. 

To  this  deal  the  relieved  students  of 
Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Brinkley  quickly 
agreed.  On  top  of  that  the  collegians, 
seeking  to  ingratiate  themselves  further  to 
their  would-be  indictor,  assured  him  they 
would  start  eating  at  his  establishment. 
And  then  they  said  they'd  bring  all  their 
friends. 

"So  that's  how  it  all  got  started," 
sums  up  Walker,  telling  how  the  College 
came  to  know  and  love  his  diner  some 
seven  years  ago.  "We  served  'em  good  food, 
and  the  reputation  passed  on  from  student 
to  student." 

And  the  sign?  Well,  it  was  never  put 
back  up.  Like  the  food,  it  was  just  too 
tempting  to  resist,  fe 


Ken  Woodley  is  a  journalist  with 
The  Farmville  Herald. 


1981-82  WRESTLING  SCHEDULE 


December 

5 

Pfeiffer  College  Tournament 

Away 

December 

9 

Lynchburg  College 

Home 

January 

23 

Washington  &  Lee  Tournament 

Away 

January 

28 

Catawba  College 

Home 

February 

2 

Longwood  College 

Home 

February 

6 

Davidson  College  Tournament 

Away 

February 

8 

University  of  Richmond 

Away 

February 

13 

Lynchburg  and  Washington  &  Lee 

Away 

February 

16 

Pfeiffer  College 

Home 

February 

20 

Eastern  Regional  Tournament 

Away 

February 

25-27 

National  Championships 

Away 

MOVING? 


Please   mail   this   form  (including  the  address  label  on  its 
back)  to: 

'•T^Orn'Vrl  "ampden-Sydney  College 
J\pL(j7 14^    Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia  23943 


New  Address: . 


News? . 


The  Year  of  the  Tiger 


1981  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 

September 

26 

Bridgewater  College                Hampden- 

Sydney 

October 

3 

Roanoke  College 

Roanoke 

September 

11 

West  Chester* 

Away 

7:30 

October 

8 

Hampton  Institute 

Hampton 

September 

19 

Maryville 

Home 

2:00 

October 

17 

Mary  Washington  College       Hampden- 

Sydney 

September 

26 

Guilford 

Home 

2:00 

October 

24 

Virginia  Divisions  II  and         Hampden- 

Sydney 

October 

3 

Bridgewater 

Home 

2:00 

III  XC  Championships 

October 

10 

West  Georgia 

Home 

2:00 

October 

31 

Washington  &  Lee 

University        Harrisonburg 

October 

17 

W&  L 

Home 

2:00 

Lynchburg  Colle 

ee 

October 

24 

Davidson 

Away 

2:00 

Eastern  Mennonite  College 

October 

31 

Emory  &  Henry 

Away 

2:00 

November 

7 

ODAC  XC  Champi 

onship                 Bridgewater 

November 

7 

Central  Florida* 

Away 

7:30 

November 

14 

NCAA  Division  III 

Bethany,  WVA 

November 

14 

Randolph-Macon 

Away 

1:30 

Regional  Qualify 

ing  Meet 

*  Night  Games 

November 

21 

NCAA  Division  III  XC                   Carthage,  NY 

Parents  Weekend:  September  26  (Guilford) 

Championship 

Homecoming:  October  17  (Washington  &  Lee) 

1981-82  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

1981  SOCCER  SCHEDULE 

November 

24 

Catholic  University 

Hampden-Sydney 

8:00 

September 

5 

Hampden-Sydney  Invitational 

Home 

12:30 

November 

25 

Virginia  Wesleyan 

Hampden-Sydney 

8 

00 

Tournament 

2:30 

December 

1 

Washington  &  Lee 

Hampden-Sydney 

8 

00 

September 

6 

Finals— Consolation 

12:30 
1    'y  f\ 

December 

4 

Maryville 

Maryville,  TN 

8 

00 

2:30 

December 

5 

Emory  &  Henry 

Emory 

8 

00 

September 

11 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Away 

December 

8 

Mary  Washington 

Fredericksburg 

8 

00 

September 

13 

Trenton  State 

Home 

1:00 

December 

11 

U.N.C.G. 

Greensboro,  NC 

8 

00 

September 

16 

Lynchburg  College 

Home 

3:30 

December 

12 

Averett  College 

Danville 

8 

00 

September 

20 

North  Carolina  Wesleyan 

Away 

2:00 

December 

18 

Bridgewater 

Hampden-Sydney 

8 

00 

September 

23 

Christopher  Newport  College 

Home 

3:30 

January 

7 

Manhattanville  Tournament      Manhattanville,  NY 

September 

25 

Maryville  College 

Home 

3:30 

January 

8 

Manhattanville  Tournament      Manhattanville,  NY 

October 

2 

Roanoke  College 

Home 

3:30 

January 

12 

Washington  &  Lee 

Lexington 

8:00 

October 

6 

Washington  &  Lee 

Away 

3:30 

January 

19 

Eastern  Mennonite 

Harrisonburg 

8 

00 

October 

9 

Averett  College 

Home 

3:30 

January 

22 

Johnson  State 

Hampden-Sydney 

8 

00 

October 

17 

Alumni 

Home 

1:00 

January 

27 

Randolph-Macon 

Hampden-Sydney 

8 

00 

October 

20 

Mary  Washington 

Away 

3:30 

January 

30 

Lynchburg  College 

Hampden-Sydney 

8 

00 

October 

23 

University  of  Richmond 

Home 

3:30 

February 

1 

Roanoke  College 

Hampden-Sydney 

8 

00 

October 

31 

Eastern  Mennonite 

Away 

2:00 

February 

2 

Bridgewater  College 

Bridgewater 

7 

30 

November 

3 

Longwood  College 

Away 

7:00 

February 

6 

Roanoke  College 

Salem 

8 

00 

November 

6 

Randolph-Macon 

Away 

2:30 

February 

9 

Lynchburg  College 

Lynchburg 

8 

00 

1981  CROSS-COUNTRY  SCHEDULE 

February 
February 

12 
13 

Maryville 
Emory  &  Henry 

Hampden-Sydney 
Hampden-Sydney 

8 
8 

00 
00 

September 

12 

Radford  University 

Radford 

February 

18 

Eastern  Mennonite 

Hampden-Sydney 

8 

00 

Liberty  Baptist  College 

February 

20 

Randolph-Macon 

Ashland 

8 

00 

September 

19 

Christopher  Newport              Hampden-Sydney 

February 

25-27  ODAC  Tournament 

Salem 
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When  Ham  and  Syd  Talk, 
You  Should  Listen 


Ham:  Syd,  remember  that 
stock  you  suggested  I  buy 
several  years  ago? 

Syd:  Sure  do.  I  bought  some, 
too. 

Ham:  The  growth  has  been 
great,  but  the  dividends  aren't 
what  I  had  hoped  they  would 
be.  Now  I  feel  locked  in  be- 
cause of  the  capital  gains  tax 
I  would  have  to  pay. 

Syd:  Maybe  you  should  do 
what  I  did.  I  gave  mine  to  the 
Hamp den-Sydney  Pooled  Income 
Fund.  Not  only  did  I  avoid  the 
capital  gains  tax,  I  was  able 
to  take  a  charitable  deduc- 
tion, too. 


Ham:  That  sounds  great. 

Syd:  There's  more.  I'm  earning 
a  seven  to  eight  percent  re- 
turn, twice  what  the  stock 
was  paying.  And  there  will  be 
estate  tax  savings  when  that 
day  comes. 

Ham:  All  those  benefits,  and  a 
significant  gift  to  Hampden-Sydney, 
too.  I  think  I'll  look  into  it. 


For  more  information  and  a 
personal  illustration,  contact: 
George  M.  Peters 
Director  of  Capital  Programs 
Hampden-Sydney  CoUege 
Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia  23943 
Telephone:  (804)  223-4381 


